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NUMBER NINE 


THE FORESTER HANDING IT TO HIM 


SHARK FISHING OFF BONE KEY 


BY GIFFORD PINCHOT 


HE one best recipe for carrying re- 
sponsibility easily is not to carry it 
all the time. The spring whose ten- 
sion is never released must weaken, and 
the man who thinks about nothing but 
work is inevitably consumed by it. Ina 
Sense, our best work is done in playtime. 


But how shall an outdoor man shift the 
burden when he cannot get outdoors? 
How shall he slip out from under the 
weight and the strain of the things for 
which he is responsible when the woods 
and the waters are not accessible to him, 
when he must keep on living in town? 























Obviously by reading books about fishing. 
That is my own prescription and practice, 
and I commend it to others. It was pure- 
ly to supply the drug needed for filling 
this prescription that the present work 
was undertaken. 

The dean of the sea anglers’ fraternity, 
as all good fishermen know, is Dr. C. F. 
Holder. I believe I could pass a rigid ex- 
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“SHOT HIM, AS A 
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amination in nearly everything he has ever 
written, and in particular in what he has 
told us about the Florida keys,—stories so 
vivid and delightful that for me they have 
made a new wonderland, with a glamour 
which even personal contact cannot dis- 
pel, a rare quality in wonderlands, and 
greatly to the Doctor’s credit. One of 
the passages which I remember best 
is the story of the sharks at the slaugh- 
ter-house in Key West. So, when I 
came at last to that Havana-filled town 
where Cubans roll cigars my strongest 
impulse was the desire for a visit to the 
Holder-hallowed slaughter-house and the 
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catching of a Holder-hallowed — shark. 

It was not difficult—an open launch, a 
trailing skiff, a friend, a boatman, and a 
Conch, and the thing was done. 

To him who does not know, it may be 
said that a Conch is a native Floridian 
whose business or quasi-business takes him 
on the water. The Conch in question was 
shiftless, thin, unreliable, brick-color, and 
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GOOD FISHERMEN DO 


avaricious, but he certainly showed us 
sharks, 

On the southerly shore of Cayo Hueso, 
which, being interpreted, is Bone Key, but 
which has now become transmogrified into 
Key West, stands the historic slaughter- 
house. Seaward its doors open over a 
wall set in four or five feet of water, and 
there the refuse is thrown out, to be dis- 
posed of by the sharks. When we ar- 
rived our Conch asked a couple of negroes 
who were washing down the floor whether 
the sharks had been about that morning. 
They said they had, and that a few min- 
utes ago a big black fellow had been in 









































They complained, further, that the 


sight. 
sharks used to come right up to the sea 
wall for their food, but now at times they 
were compelled to “haul it out to ‘em in a 


toat.” Then suddenly one of them point- 
ed: “There he is now.” 

Now, as to sharks, if as to little else, I 
am purely orthodox. All my life I had 
been accustomed to associate sharks with 
a sinister triangular fin cutting sharply 
through the water, whose burnished sur- 
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parallel to the shore, by long, somber 
bands of rocks, which replaced the sand 
altogether where the water deepened to 
fifteen or twenty feet. Presently a faint 
discoloration appeared over the dark rocks, 
and then there swam deliberately across 
the bright white sand a black sharp-edged 
shadow, which was a shark. The brute 
(I call him so advisedly, for his disposi- 
tion was most unaccommodating) seemed 
enormous. Slowly he moved back and 
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“LANDED IN TWENTY MINUTES FROM THE STRIKE” 


face hid the grisly shape beneath, and in 
this I am well fortified by all the best lit- 
erature. In the present case, however, I 
could see no fin, and for a time could see 
no shark. Afterward I had no trouble. 
Under the advice of the Conch, we an- 
chored in eight or ten feet of the clearest 
water, over a white sand bottom against 
which a minnow two inches long would 
have been clearly visible. Then we baited 
our hooks, first with refuse from the 
siaughter-house, and later with pieces of 
fish, and waited. It seemed an incredible 
place to fish for sharks. 
The white sand of the bottom was cut, 


forth from rock to sand and from sand to 
rock, working the whole region in our 
neighborhood as a bird dog works a field; 
all of it, that is to say, except where the 
bait lay. Then he disappeared. Shortly 
afterward, so clear was the water and so 
white the sand, we sighted another shadow 
more than a hundred yards away, and 
coming in our direction. The tension be- 
gan all over again. Would this shark bite? 
Questing he came, struck the scent, 
worked back and forth across the trail un- 
til he found the bait, held all our sympa- 
thetic attention while he examined it with 
painstaking particularity, and went away. 
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Then we decided that the bait on the 
white sand was too conspicuous, and we 
moved it over to the rocks. Again came 
the shadow, smaller this time, yet enor- 
mous still; again the search and the finding 
of the bait, but this time the bait was 
taken and the shark was hooked. As soon 
as the line began to run out I jumped into 
the dinghy with the Conch, and when we 
were clear of the launch I struck. Off 
went the shark with a vigorous rush, and 
off went the boat behind him. But this 
was relatively a small fish, but six feet six 
inches long, and held out not more than 
ten minutes against the hickory rod and 
24-thread line. Then I shot him, as all 
good fishermen do, and the bait was set 
again for the next 

Hardly had this first shark been caught 
and disposed of when one of the lines 
fouled on a rock, and it looked as if we 
might have to break it. Thereupon the 
Conch began to take off his shirt. We in- 
quired of him with some curiosity what he 
was doing, and he replied that he pro- 
posed to swim out and clear the line. We 
said that there was a dinghy alongside 
admirably adapted to that purpose, which 
hint made no impression upon his mind at 
ali, Whether it was valor, pride, the de- 
sire to impress the tenderfoot, or a keen 
sense of the possible effect upon his sti- 
pend, we shall never know, but we had 
almost to hold that Conch in the boat to 
keep him from going overboard. I pre- 
sume it would have been safe enough. 
Evidently he thought so. Men go over- 
board freely from docks at Key West off 
which sharks as heavy as a horse are 
caught at night. Personally, however, 
the boat was good enough for me just then, 
so I took the dinghy and freed the hook. 

About this time the contemplative calm 
which should brood over all fishing was 
violently interrupted by two colored broth- 
ers in a skiff. The brother in the bow 
was using the grains; the brother in the 
stern was using the paddle, and both were 
using their vocal chords without economy, 
pause, or delay. I have often heard that 
fish do not mind talking. Certainly Flor- 
ida fish do not, for otherwise every fin 
within a mile would have been aware of 
that skiff and outward bound. Its occu- 
pants were after what they could get and 
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a good time,—and a good vociferous time 
they were certainly getting. 

While waiting for the sharks we had 
seen several of the beautiful whiprays, or 
calico fish, floating past over the white 
bottom, and we called the attention of the 
skiff to one of them. Thereupon the col- 
cred brother in the bow did a workman- 
like job, for he struck the whipray with 
the grains in not less than six feet of 
water. He had, however, neglected to 
fasten a rope to his weapon. Off went the 
ray with the grains in its back; off went 
the skiff after the grains, the colored 
brothers poling and paddling in a frenzy of 
haste, and bow and stern yelling, “Git ’im,” 
nineteen to the dozen. To say that it was 
a scene of frenzied excitement is a scanda- 
lous understatement. Up and down the 
coast went the ray, and up and down the 
coast after him went that boatload of 
howls and yells, until the grains were re- 
covered, the whipray was landed, and we 
had bought it for two bits as a subject for 
dissection at the Tortugas Biological Lab- 
oratory. It was cheap at the price. 

During this episode there were no sharks 
about. Shortly after came two, the largest 
we had seen. It was the smaller of the 
pair that took my bait, this time on a 36- 
thread line I had brought with me espe- 
cially for large sharks. The line ran out 
without a click, for the big reel does not 
carry one as it ought to do, and the Conch 
and I jumped into the dinghy. Then I 
struck, and struck, and struck again, till | 
was sure that shark was hooked. The 
strike was followed by a short, sharp run 
and that by another, until perhaps 100 
yards of line had been taken out, and the 
boat, stern-first, was running fast through 
the water and diagonally out to sea. It 
was hard work while it lasted, but within 
half a mile the rushes were checked, the 
fish under control, and we started back, for 
I did not want to kill the shark until we 
were near the launch again. In 23 min- 
utes from the strike the .45 Colt had done 
its work and the fish was dead. It was 
carrying about with it several Remoras, 
one of which, over two feet in length, hung 
about the body of our first catch as it lay 
on the bottom till I caught it with a little 
hook. The shark itself, a female, meas- 
ured 56 inches in girth behind the fins 




















and 108 inches in length. By the old for- 
mula the square of the girth in inches, 
multiplied by the length in inches, divided 
by 800, it weighed 422 pounds. I should 
have liked to see what could be done with 
the larger one. A 36-thread line, with a 
Murphy hickory rod, is almost tackle to 
catch whales. 

The next was a seven-foot shark caught 
on a hand line, and then came lunch- 
lunch preceded by a swim in the breast 
deep water, where even these beach-comb 
ing sharks would not be likely to come. 
If some one had begun to sing: 


“God save you, merry gentlemen, 
Let no shark you annoy,” 


it would have reflected my profoundest 
aspirations. I kept my eyes well open, 
for against the brilliant sand the sharks 
we had seen looked simply gigantic, and 
the impression of weight and power was 
well confirmed by those we caught. 

I never have liked the idea of being 
consolidated, in whole or in part, with one 
of these buzzards of the sea. Most of 
them, I doubt not, are harmless enough, 
but you can never tell. All of them are 
heavily armed. Even the most dangerous 
species doubtless lose much of their dan- 
gerous quality when well fed, and the rar- 
ity of authenticated cases of shark bite in- 
dicates the risk. Yet, the 
mental picture of that spasmodic, snapping 
bite, so well calculated for the dividing 
asunder of whatever falls the 
jaws, has for me most of the outstanding 
qualities of the dream of a rarebit fiend. 
They may be harmless. You never can 
tell. So far as sharks are concerned, I am 
firmly persuaded it is better to be safe than 
to be sorry. 

Sharks are far more common than we 
Years ago I spent two 
summers on the south shore of Long 
Island. My chief delight was then a 
Peterboro canoe, in which another boy and 
I spent many a happy half-day running out 
through the surf and running in again, the 
percentage of varying with the 
amount of sea. ran out in 


how small is 


between 


are apt to suppose. 
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Because we 
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this way we soon learned that outside the 
Lathing beach swam a constant procession 
of small sharks, hammerheads and others, 
few if any of them more than 5 or 6 feet 
in length, harmless without question, but 
abundantly sufficient to have filled the 
bathers with panic had their presence been 
known. What kept them there, a few hun- 
dred feet from shore, I do not know, but 
1 do know that day after day we saw them, 
and day after day we hunted them with a 
lily iron, fit only for much larger game, 
with which we struck many but caught 
none. 

Is a shark game? In my experience, 
the shark of 100 pounds or under usually 
makes a good fight, often in no wise in- 
ferior to that of a tarpon of the same size 
so far as power and ginger are concerned, 
and many of them jump from the water 
almost as finely. If you can get a good 
fight out of a shark, why not take it and 
enjoy it, and be thankful for what the Wet 
Gods provide? Sesides, every time you 
kill a shark, it is a good deed shining in a 
naughty world. Where you find a 
virtue more pleasant in practice? 

Doubtless, the larger sharks are usually 
slow and heavy, but some of them are, and 
all of them look, savage enough to over- 
balance any lack of fire. There is joy in 
the catching but not in the killing of a 
trout. If you must keep him for the pan, 
well. If you can return him to the stream, 
to fight again another day, better. But 
there is no substratum of regret when you 
kill a shark. If the sight of his teeth is 
not enough, take one glance at his eye, and 
every vestige of pity dies. A shark’s eye 
is its own death warrant, and in all good 
conscience you can do nothing less than 
carry the warrant out. 

Doubtless, too, sharks are vermin in the 
same sense that a rat, a weasel, a wild cat, 
a mountain lion, and a Bengal tiger are 
vermin. Dangerous vermin, some of them, 
like some sharks, and well worth hunting, 
but vermin still, yet, if a game fight makes 
a game fish, I have caught many sharks 
that were truly game, and I| confess to an 
inextinguishable delight in fighting and de- 
stroying them. 
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Sportsman’s Safety Legislation 

HE tally of hunting-season casualties 
Lis now coming in. To date Maine 

reports 10 killed, 12 fatally wounded 
and about 60 minor injuries due to fire- 
arms; in New York, 6 men shot while 
deer-hunting, 12 killed by various shotgun 
accidents and over two score minor cas- 
ualties; Michigan with 28 killed and Wis- 
consin 29, report even heavier than East- 
ern States. Due to the buck law in New 
York, only 3 men were accidentally shot 
for deer, one of whom was carrying his 
deer back to camp when the other hunter 
fired upon seeing the horns without wait- 
ing to see how they were carried. The 
accidents, compared with last year and 
the year before, follow the usual time- 
worn causes with no variation—men shot 
and killed when pulling a gun through a 
fence; shoulder and lungs blown oft by 
tripping over a root carrying the gun 
muzzle foremost over shoulder; men shot 
when handling or cleaning a loaded gun 
in the house; shooting companion in boat 
through careless handling of shotgun; 
accidental discharge from falling out of 
a tree in climbing after coons and squir- 
rels—in general, the great majority oc- 
curring from the recklessness and care- 
lessness of the victims themselves. In 
certain cases the victim was shot by a 
bullet fired at a running deer, missing him 
ard hitting a companion in the woods 
beyond the deer, and in several cases the 
bullet struck a tree and glanced, hitting 
another man entirely out of the line of 
fire and presumably safe. 

Now, it is useless to attempt to reduce 
casualties by advocating the use of less 
powerful rifles. A deer can carry off more 
lead in him than almost any other one of 
the big-game animals, and any rifle pow- 





erful enough to get a deer with any cer- 
tainty is more than powerful enough to 
kill any man that it strikes. So long as 
soft-nose bullets are used the:e is no rea- 
son why the modern rifle should be any 
more dangerous through excessive pene- 
tration than the older types. The avail- 
able ways that present themselves for 
lessening the shooting accidents are, first, 
wearing protective coloration, such as 
red hats, sweaters, red mackinaw, red 
bandanna over gray mackinaw, etc., and 
avoiding in every case buff and light-gray 
clothing likely to be mistaken for a deer. 
Conspicuous clothing would prevent many 
a man firing in the direction of his friend 
when shooting at running big game pass- 
ing between them. 

3ut in the dense woods where most big- 
game shooting is done, a man quickly dis- 
appears from sight no matter how con- 
spicuous his clothing, and yet he is well 
within the killing range of a modern rifle 
bullet. It seems to us that the only sure 
way to lessen big-game accidents afield is 
in enacting into law those rules of sports- 
manship which have been recognized by 
careful hunters and wing shots since the 
beginning of firearms. The man who is 
fortunate enough to have been born a 
sportsman’s son, to have been taught his 
gun manners in company with older sports- 
men who are themselves punctilious in 
their observance of the ethics of the field, 
has little need to see such rules in the form 
of law, but even he would do well to be re- 
minded of them by a brief of gun morals 
printed on the back of his license. But 
when one considers that our larger States 
issue from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred thousand gunning licenses yearly 
and that tens of thousands of these are 
issued to youths going afield for the first 
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time, many of them without the slightest 
training in how to handle shotguns and 
rifles in the woods, the necessity for such 
printed rules becomes self-evident; and, 
furthermore, if these are printed in con- 
densed form on the reverse side of every 
gumning license in the form of an aff- 
davit to be signed by the applicant, they 
not only have additional sanction of law 
jut the non-observance of them consti- 
tutes a legal offense. The same raw 
youth who would playfully point a loaded 
gun at a fellow-hunter or shoot into mov- 
ing bushes without first finding out what 
he is shooting at would be far less apt to 
do so if he knew that such things were 
forbidden by law, that he had signed an 
affidavit not to do so, and that in breaking 
these rules of sportsmanship he was not 
only endangering the lives of fellow 
sportsmen, but was open to fine and im- 
prisonment for breaking the law. 

Mr. Coleman Randolph, of the Camp 
Fire Club, last year introduced into the 
New Jersey Legislature two bills which 
we printed in a recent issue of FIELD AND 
STREAM. These bills made it a misde- 
meanor to intentionally point any kind of 
pistol or firearm at any other person ex- 
cepting in the case of an officer perform- 
ing his duty or in the case of a person 
acting in self-defense, and further made 
it a misdemeanor to discharge any pistol 
or firearm in the direction of any object 
without first ascertaining that it was not 
a human being. 

The second bill required that all appli- 
cants for hunting licenses should take an 
affidavit that said applicant would not 
point any gun or firearm, loaded or un- 
loaded, in the direction of any other 
person, and furthermore that he would 
not shoot at any object without first as- 
certaining that it is not a human being. 

Readers of Firetp AND STREAM com- 
mented freely on this bill as first pro- 
posed. The general feeling was that 
terming the offense a “misdemeanor” was 
too light, some insisting that it should be 
made a felony, others that life imprison- 
ment be the penalty for accidentally 
shooting a fellow-hunter. As we under- 
stand it, if the offense is made more than 
a “misdemeanor” it will require trial by 
jury, and conviction would be exceedingly 
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difficult. In general this bill is intended 
to remove the cause of big-game accidents 
rather than inflict a punishment for acci- 
dental killings. As regards the latter, it 
is a case for legal courts to determine 
what is a suitable punishment, depending 
on the particular case. In general we can 
see little justice in a life-imprisonment 
sentence, but we would be in favor of the 
paying of a life indemnity to the widow 
and orphans of victim by the person who 
did the shooting. 

But what these bills are more nearly 
concerned with is the prevention of acci- 
dental shootings. The pitcher that goes 
often to the well will surely be broken, 
and while the offense of pointing fire- 
arms recklessly, of shooting into moving 
bushes, may be repeated time and again 
without disastrous results, eventually the 
time will come when someone is hurt or 
killed. As our legislation stands now, the 
fool with the firearm can do both of these 
things again and again without any more 
hindrance than the reprimand of his 
fellow-sportsmen unless they take un- 
written law into their own hands and take 
his gun away from him. Our yearly re- 
ports of shooting accidents prove that the 
didn’t - know - it- was-loaded fool, the 
loaded-gun-in-a-boat fool, the  pull-his- 
gun -through-a- fence imbecile and the 
shoot-on-sight idiot flourishes as much to- 
day as ever. He is usually the greenhorn 
with firearms, and the way to prevent him 
becoming dangerous is to head him off 
in his bad habits before he has begun to 
form them. FIELD AND STREAM would be 
in favor of leaving the penalty a misde 
meanor, but printing the affidavit on the 
baék of the hunting license. At present 
there is nothing at all on the back of many 
State licenses and on others simply the 
signature of the applicant. There is 
plenty of room to print the affidavit in 
full in practically the words of Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s bill. A man can be convicted for 
misdemeanor by any Justice of the Peace 
or Police Magistrate, upon evidence sub- 
mitted by a game warden or any two citi- 
zens, and it will be, therefore, easy to 
bring the offender to justice, and the ex- 
tent of the fine can be imposed by the 
judge according to the seriousness of the 
offense. 
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GREAT ELK HUNTING, GOING IN FROM GLACIER PARK 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


PART II. 

EXT morning, after an elk liver-and 
N bacon breakfast, we set out to bring 
in Frank’s meat. I rode the pack 
animal, so as to keep fresh for a hunt after 
getting into the elk country. I, that three 
weeks ago had never climbed a horse, was 
riding on a pack-saddle through the big 
timber! And if there was a soft spot 
anywhere on that saddle, I failed to locate 
it. The kill was up in a high park, walled 
in by snowcapped mountains. Johns and 
I went ahead, in hopes of a bear having 
visited the carcass, but the park was 
empty. Another six inches of snow had 
fallen during the night and plenty of elk 
had been there that morning. It was 
three o’clock before we had the meat and 

head on the horses and started home. 
Then came my turn. Passing through 


the big timber near my old stamping 
ground, Frank stopped and pointed to a 
fresh track. 





“Miller, 


twenty 


bull track not 
I'll warrant you'll 


there’s a nice 
minutes old, 
get him in an hour.” 

“See you later, boys,” 
was off on the track. 

Walter Johns started to follow, but 
frantic objurgations from Stick told of 
plenty trouble with the 
turned back. 

The tracks soon crossed that identical 
little meadow where I shot the grouse and 
turned up the bald mountain. I groaned 
in spirit, for I knew well what was before 


chirped I and 


horses, so he 


me. 

However, after he had led me up only 
about half a mile and had dumped me in 
several snowdrifts he made off along the 
ridge to the south. He passed park after 
park and draw after draw without stop- 
ping, and I came to the conclusion that 
he was lonesome and would not stop until 
ke met another band of elk. To overtake 
him I would have to put on more speed, 


























and this my short legs and the deep snow 
would not permit. 

Then he turned down into a thickly tim- 
bered country and I heard a low whistle 
behind me. It was Johns, trailing me. 
We went on together in the growing twi- 
light. Then we crossed a bear track, two 
days old. He had come straight down the 
mountain like a bale of hay, and he must 
have been an old he-one, for his tracks 
were all of twelve inches long. Walter 
and I were studying them, when there was 
a sharp crash in the bushes and I turned 
to see my elk bounding like a kangaroo 
through the brush. No time to throw 
off mitts as he came tearing past about 
sixty yards off. There was just one 
chance to shoot, a two-foot crack in the 
alder bushes, and I trained my sights on 
that in the dim light and waited. The 
next instant a streak of brown was passing 
the crack. He was going in twenty-foot 
bounds, and his fine antlers rose above 
the bushes. I fired, but if I hit him he 
never showed it. At the shot he wheeled 
and dashed for a big spruce thicket to our 
left. I worked the bolt action for all it 
was worth, running forward to get a 
clear aim as I did so, tripped and fell head 
over heels into four feet of snow, while 
Walter’s Winchester roared over my head, 
and the big fellow was ours. A neck or 
shoulder shot would have been good shoot 
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ing through that crack, even for a snap- 
shooter, but I want at least a second to 
aim in, 

3ut, as Big Johns remarked, “You don’t 
want to be looking at no sights when the 
elk is on the jump; look at him and chuck 
it to him as he hops!” 

However, I was satisfied. Alone and 
unaided I had tracked and run down a 
five-point bull elk, jumped him from his 
lair and had taken the only chance at 
him offered. Walter’s shot had given 
me the second chance that a lever gun 
would have given me anyhow. No more 
slow guns for mine. Not for thick tim- 
ber and running shots. You might just 
as well take a single-shot rifle and be done 
with it, so far as any second chance is con- 
cerned. And often, as in this case, the 
second chance may be far easier than the 
first. While on the subject of rifles, let 
it be recorded here that the Indian’s rifle, 
which had killed more big game than all 
the others put together, was a .385 Win- 
chester, Stick’s and Johns’ .30-40 Win- 
chesters. 

So much for practical rifleistics! We 
skinned out the head and hide, got off the 
tenderloins and hung up the hind quarters. 
It was only half a mile to the main trail, 
and we hiked along it by moonlight, by 
which light I also shot a fool-hen with an 
armory cartridge. 
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FRANK STICK AND 





HUMORIST NO. 2.—THE NOBLE RED MAN, 
WITH TWO BIG-HORNS 








HIS JERKY FRAME 


Three elk in three days—some game 
country, believe me! Walter Johns is 
going in there this spring after bear and 
will put up a shack and locate some good 
horse-feed, and if any sportsman can spare 
but two weeks to his big game hunt, Johns 
will meet him at Glacier Park, get him 
into the Big River country, guarantee him 
a fair shot at a bull elk, and get him out 
again in two weeks’ time. 

The next day it snew and blew again. 
The passes of the Continental Divide bid 
fair to be closed against us. Once belly- 
deep to the horses, we would be snowed 
in for the winter. The others didn’t care. 
Frank had a long campaign of jerking elk 
meat and making buckskin planned out, 
and the Indian was going to make a coat 
out of his elk hide and take all winter to 
do it, while Big Johns was mainly con- 
cerned with fresh pasturage for his horses 
which were getting rather gaunt from elk 
park feed. But, for me, 


“Old Want was awake and agog, with every 
wrinkle a-frown, : 

And the worker must back to his work in 
the terrible town.” 


























So at twelve o’clock Big Johns and the 
Indian showed up with the cayuses, the 
bells and hobbles were taken off and 
thrown in a gunny-sack, and the cry “Roll 
y’re blankets!” arose. Down came Frank’s 
jerky frame, to his intense disgust; down 
came the wall tent and on went the pack- 
saddles. This time it was a case of walk 
forty-five miles through the snow over the 
Big Hump to Glacier Park, as all the 
saddle-horses were loaded down with 
meat. I hated to think of that long- 
legged red aborigine leading the party as 
pace-maker and trail-breaker, particularly 
going uphill, for it made no difference to 
him which way the land lay. Stick, who 
is a fast walker, had an awful time keep- 
ing up with him the day they tracked the 
big elk. The only way to stop him was to 
paste him in the back with a snowball; 
whereat he would turn around and cuss 
you in the sign language and go on again 
harder than ever! 

I rode the last horse as far as my elk, 
when we put on his horns, hide and ten- 
derloin, with two side-opening grub-bags 
given me by Abercrombie, the outfitter. 
then we hit the trail again, the Indian 
and I keeping busy with the .22 pistol and 
the .388 officers’ model revolver, for the 
redskin had a wonderful eye for birds and 
the big blue grouse were numerous. The 
“= is the best side arm for small game of 
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them all, always handy for instant use, 
and powerful enough for grizzly bear; in 
fact that is what they are killed with by 
the trappers in this country. 

Six miles of trail and a long, hard climb 
up the mountain brought us to the old 
camp site of the “dude sports.” They had 
cleared out with the first snow, leaving 
behind a monumental pile of bottles—all 
empty. It was snowing hard again as we 
chopped away the ice from their camp 
site and set up our tent. They had left a 
stove behind which we appropriated and 
which Frank belabored with naughty 
words, for it would not bake his corn 
bread, neither would it burn without 
smoking us out. We put our combined 
gray brain matter into one mighty think, 
but could not discover what was wrong 
with the stove until the Indian showed 
us white men what was the trouble. Then 
she went like a major and we sat down 
to a mighty supper of six grouse, fried elk 
meat, cornbread, canned peas, tea and 
stewed prunes. 

About the middle of the night Big Johns 
woke up. “Whoosh! Goshamighty! Rag 
house’s afire!” he exclaimed, throwing off 
his blankets. Frank and I got up, and even 
Lo stuck his grinning mug out of his pile 
of blankets. The stove was bright red all 
over, the tent like an oven, and it was 
raining cats and dogs outside A. big 
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thaw was in progress and we were roasted 
out. We fed the stove some snow, yanked 
out a few of the more ardent logs and all 
hands went back to sleep. 

Next morning a roaring gale was shriek- 
ing through the balsams, and rain and hail 
in alternate streaks were pelting down. 
After one look outside Big Johns an- 
nounced decisively, “Pals, we stay right 
here till further notice. Snow’s too wet 
and will ball under the horses’ feet, so 
that we'll never even make the Big 
Hump.” 

We all settled down to spend the day in 
characteristic ways. Stick mended a pair 
of moccasins and baked an unheard-of 
pile of dough gods; the Indian oiled his 
rifle and pistol and carved a grouse and a 
squirrel in bas-relief on the butt of the 
pistol; Big Johns overhauled some saddles 
and panniers, while | wrote three Kyries. 

The next day dawned heavenly fair 
with the mountains one endless white host 
around us. We got under way by ten 
o’clock and were soon toiling up the steeps 
of the Continental Divide. We made a 
funny caravan. First, that moose-legged 
red chieftain, breaking the trail and lead- 
ing a pack-horse; next, Stick, swinging 
along, leading his gray mare and singing 
joyfully out of tune; next, the four cay- 
uses; then Big Johns, adroitly snowballing 
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them into line, or else actively chasing 
them back into the trail; then his trained 
black charger Nig, now loaded with tons 
of elk meat; and finally, half a mile in the 
rear, Me, stumping along, panting like a 
porpoise, and every now and then getting 
stepped on by my horse, Blaze, who hated 
to get behind the bunch. At the top of 
the Main Roof we paused and looked back. 
Clouds whizzed over the summits of the 
mountains, and it was snowing down in 
our valley (its own particular specialty 
after October first). To the east all was 
clear and cloudless. The wind was blow- 
ing a knockdown gale across the summit, 
as usual, and the drifts were belly-deep 
to the horses, so that our trail-breaker 
often had to order a detour. 

We started down the slopes to Desola- 
tion Valley when, then and there, oc- 
curred the great Hat Hunt. A furious 
squall unhatted me and sent that article 
of apparel whirling and ricochetting a 
half a mile over impossible windfalls and 
ledges. I dropped Blaze’s reins and start- 
ed in hot and wrathful pursuit. Now, a 
hat in the city can be replaced for a mat- 
ter of two dollars. Here, forty miles from 
a railroad, its loss would leave nothing to 
protect the editorial bald spot; hence the 
ardent and protracted pursuit. Mean- 
while, my faithful steed got his long- 



































desired opportunity and trotted off after 
the main procession a mile or so ahead, 
taking with him my rifle, revolver, macki- 
naw and slicker, and leaving me homeless 
on the roof of the world with no more 
protection than a hunk of cornbread and 
a hunting-knife. I should worry. 

But Big Johns would have none of him 
and tied him to a stump, where I came 
upon him half an hour later trying his 
best to break his neck walking around his 
hitching-post. 

We made the rangers’ cabin at 3:30, 
having made a neat march through the 
snow of fifteen miles, including the Conti- 
nental Divide. 

Up with the tent in a clump of spruces, 
while Big Johns and the Indian pastured 
the skates, Frank wrangled the cook-stove 
and built us a bird’s stew, and I cut a 
toot of balsam browse and spread it on 
the snow inside the tent. 

That night there was glorious moon- 
light on the incomparable panorama of 
the mountains, and the air was as mild as 
spring, but next morning we woke up in 
the midst of a howling blizzard with the 
snow flying in horizontal sheets. 

“Goin’ to be some cold to-day, old- 
timer,” predicted Big Johns. “I gotta put 
on my fleece-lined suspenders this time, 
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shore.” (Johns never wore anything but 
a red-checked flannel shirt.) Frank 
slipped on his mackinaw, but I had been 
roasted alive before in that excellent gat 
ment, climbing mountains, and the Little 
Divide was before us, so I contented my- 
self with a Jaeger sweater and a slicker. 
Che trail went up a long hog’s back, a 
two-mile pull uphill in a deep crusting 
snow, and I puffed along laboriously with 
the indefatigable Indian far in advance. 
Along the top of the ridge the going was 
easier, and I caught up. Then down into 
a burned timber valley and up along the 
flanks of another mountain covered with 
green spruce and baisam and with abun- 
dant blacktailed deer sign. 

And then the long, bare slopes of the 
Little Divide lay before us. A cruel 
climb, an agonizing climb, of three miles 
on heavy crusted snow that broke through 
time and again and let you down to your 
thighs in the powdery snow underneath. 
I fell far behind, but the picture ahead was 
worthy of the brush of an artist. Through 
the whirling snowflakes of the blizzard 
appeared and disappeared the dim figures 
oi our pack-train; first, the redoubtable 
Red Man, suffering, enduring, breaking 
the trail through that crusted snow with 
his long legs; then Stick, with his Stetson 
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hooded in his bandanna, alternately sing- 
out of key and cursing the horses into 
line, as I could tell by the expression of 
his head; then the pack animals, wander- 
ing perversely all over the slopes, and 
finally the broad back and active legs of 
Big Johns as he chased them back on the 
trail. Again and again the whirling snows 
hid them from sight, while I toiled and 
toiled and seemed to gain no headway 
whatever. Then they all disappeared over 
the divide and I was left the 
blizzard. 

I felt that the time had come to lie down 
and die; but before dying it is usually my 
custom to have a little lunch, so I fished 
cut an elk-steak-and-doughgod sandwich 
from my pocket and gave Blaze his reins. 
Instead of hurrying on after the pack- 


alone in 


train the obstinate animal started to 
browse on the bunch grass in the bare 
spots. He seemed afraid to leave me, so 


we trudged on together slowly, munching 
at the eats. There being no grass at the 
top of the divide, he refused to follow, 
and I would have had to chase him back 
clear down the slopes if Stick hadn't come 
back and wrathfully pelted him over the 
mountain with rocks and hard language. 

Once over the divide the vast prairies 
of the Blackfoot country lay below us, 
brown with bunch grass and basking in 
the sunlight, with never a flake of snow 
on them! Only the orange and yellow 
poplar “draws” were now sere and brown. 
Up here we were still in the thick of 
things, however, and made ridge after 
ridge in the raging storm, camping at 3:30 
in a clump of balsams. They were loaded 
with powdery snow, but a tap of the axe 
cleared the green, rosiny feathers and soon 
we had a foot of browse spread on the 
snow over our tent site. Then up with 
the “rag house” once again and down with 
the brown forester tent, spread out as a 
ground-cloth. Cookee and I construc’ed 
a six-quart pail of mulligan, whilst a 
grand sock-drying bee went on outside 
under the protection of the balsams. All 
hands to bed by nine, and all night the 
storm roared outside. 

Next morning it was still snowing and 
blowing. We had had twelve days of it 
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so far, and every one of them meant dry- 
ing my wet and freezing clothes 01 me; 
the others changed into dry clothes and 
draped the wet ones artistically around the 
camp-fire. ‘“‘Leetle boy, heap tough!” as 
Clark said in the sign language. My appe- 
tite had increased from two flapjacks to 
ten, and from one nibble of meat to three 
whole elk steaks at a meal, and I 
feeling Great with a big G. 

This day ended the trip so far as I was 
concerned. Putting empty grub panniers 
on the cayuses and saddling the pack- 
horses, we set off down the cafion, and, 
in three miles, were out of the storm and 
on the prairie. I looked my last on the 
mountains. They were still having the 
devil’s own time up there, with squalls of 
snow shooting after us out on the prairie. 
Still, I loved the grand old fellows. It’s 
a great country; a man’s country; I shall 
not see the like again, this side of the Alps. 

It was a great trip, and it opened up a 
new big-game country in one of the few 
parts of the Rockies as yet untouched by 
railroads or lumber crews. And, in the 
matter of food consumption, we estab- 
lished a new world’s record, having eaten 
one whole elk and part of another, besides 
innumerable partridges, a bushel of spuds, 
a sack and a half of flour, and an entire 
outfitter’s grub list lapped up for trim- 
mings ! 

The boys went back to camp after goat, 
sheep and black-tailed deer next day. 

“Considerable misery attached to 
hunting, I’m settin’ here to tell you!” re- 
marked Big Johns to me one day. “This 
elk business is jest mere park huntin’ com- 
pared to it.” 

Well, when I think of the abominable 
trails over which the elk led me, and then 
of the sheer precipices, avalanche basins 
and glacial ridges over which those goat 
trails will lead Stick and Johns and the In- 
dian, I can only say, “Here’s to you, pals 
—if you ever get back alive!” 

And in conclusion I may add that they 
did turn up again, more insufferably capa- 
ble and efficient than ever—with a grizzly 
bear pelt shot by Stick and a big horn 
garnered by Big Johns spread out on the 
pack-animals for all the world to see! 
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“UNHITCHED THE HORSES AND GAVE THEM 


A LARGE SUPPER OF GOOD PRAIRIE HAY” 


A FREEZE UP WITH THE HONKERS 
AND MALLARD 


BY A. ALFORD 


UR party for the fall hunting con- 
sisted of four: Mack, his brother 
Jim, my brother Bob and myself. 

We had been out on several occasions, and 
our trips were in a measure successful and 
full of sportsmen’s experiences. Now, how- 
ever, the fall had drifted on pretty rapidly 
and the time had come when our senior 
member, Mack, had to leave for the city. 
The weather had taken a sudden change 
for the worse—October’s cold, crisp wind 
from the north, bore down upon the for- 
saken fields with an accompanying scad of 
snow which made things look as though 
the hunt was over, but Bob and Jim 
were optimistic so I dropped in line. We 


thought there might be a possibility of 
still having an encounter with the freeze- 
up flight of mallard and “Honkers” which 


poured down from the northern regions on 
their way to the south, during the cold 
snap. 

On the evening of October 28th we 
packed our old democrat, which had borne 
many a load of sports, with decoys, car- 
tridges, lunch and other requisites making 
ready for a very early start the following 
morning—5 o'clock. 

We were all snugly in bed by nine, 
had a good sleep, rose at four, fed our 
team of “shagnappies”; breakfast over, 
we harnessed up, and sharp at five our 
trio was wending its way from Kawendi, 
Manitoba, in the direction of Pipe river, 
twenty miles off. After driving three 
hours, the cold gray light of the late Oc- 
tober morning began to break. The wind 
was still blowing from the northeast ac- 
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companied by a light snow which cleared 
up an hour later. We were now directly 
west of the lake and, judging from appear- 
ances, there did not seem to be a living 
creature in the country—it looked as 
though everything had forsaken us and 
gone south. Bob’s eye saved the situation, 
however, by connecting up with a great 
flock of flying birds to the southwest of us. 
On close observation, they proved to be 
ducks which seemed to be feeding in a field 


was now well past dinner time, but in half 
an hour we were all set, ready to have an 
encounter with the mallard. 

“Down there, Jim,” Bob shouted and a 
flock of seven swung down the side of the 
field, caught sight of our decoys, turned 
and came between the pits—thirty yards 
away, bang! bif, bif! bang! bang! and 
five shots were cut loose, only one duck 
hitting the mud. 

“Pretty punk,” someone was heard to 
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“MADE OUR BEDS IN THE LEE OF THE STACK” 


about five miles away. After discussing 
things we concluded to hunt them up. 
Turning our steps in that direction, we 
found ourselves at the promised land in 
three-quarters of an hour; but here again 
our hopes dropped to a negative quantity 
for the ducks were watering in an ice- 
bound slough, to which we could not get 
near enough to shoot them with a rifle. 
Having watched the thousands of mallard 
on the ice for a few minutes, we noticed 
small flocks going off the slough and going 
to a field to feed a mile or two east of us. 
We were soon at the field, bus, making 
“hides” and putting out our decoys. It 


say, and the statement went unchallenged. 
In a few seconds another flock swung into 
the field, surveyed the situation and then 
headed for our blinds,—this time six 
charges of “number 4’s” were sent in hot 
pursuit, and three fine green-heads fell in 
the stubble. A few moments passed, when 
about five hundred ducks in one great flock 
bore down upon our field, but they were 
rather more wary for after circling our 
decoys several times, pitched about two 
hundred yards to the north of us on a piece 
of barley stubble. We promptly disturbed 
their lunch and they returned to the slough 
to wet the barley they had collected. 


























The next article on our programme was 
a pair of green-heads which had been fly- 
ing around all afternoon and had now 
made up their minds to make a very close 
inspection of our counterfeits. This, how- 
ever, proved a fatal mistake, for Bob made 
a neat double. Things were now getting 
slower and the ducks had concluded that 
there was more in the field than just de- 
coys. Right here ten more ducks put in 
an appearance; they decoyed splendidly 
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to seek a place in which to spend the night, 
we decided to pull up stakes, having se 
cured twenty-three fine mallard. 

After some discussion, we decided to 
stay on the same ground with the excep- 
tion of moving our blinds to the barley 
field. Having cached our decoys and other 
material where we could readily find it in 
the morning, we set out in search of a 
place to sleep. This proved not to be a 
very easy task but after a hunt in the dark, 
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“DOWN THERE!’ I SHOUTED AND JUMPED INTO THE PIT” 


and passed by our pits, our volley bringing 
down four. A flock now came and lighted 
on the barley ground again and then all 
the rest decided to take barley for their 
supper. Here I made up my mind that 
they would not have an undisturbed meal, 
so I took a few decoys and went over to 
the field, made a rather rough hide, de- 
termined to keep them off if nothing else. 
After a half hour’s long reaching I secured 
Seven more of the feathery bombshells. 
Meantime Bob and Jim were doing con- 
siderable bombarding with rather poor re- 
sults. The sun had now got low and even- 
img was fast approaching, and, as we had 


a hay stack was discovered which looked 
quite inviting, so we stopped, unhitched 
our horses, blanketed them and gave them 
a large supper of good prairie hay. 

A camp fire was soon burning, and some 
fine strong tea frizzling in the old camp 
kettle. Our lunch was now unpacked, and 
needless to say we had a “snack” which 
would have been pleasing to any nimrod. 
While eating our lunch the shooting of the 
afternoon was all done over again and 
those little incidents reiterated which make 
the hearts of the sportsman thrill. Our 
meal over we made our bed in the lee of 
the stack, spread out our blankets, put the 
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tent over us in scout fashion and in a short 
time we were dreaming of other hunts, our 
sleep only being interrupted by the quack! 
quack! quack! of some old mallard in a 
nearby slough who was anxious about the 
other divisions of his tribe. 

I awakened at 5:30, we immediately 
crawled out of our primitive bed, took our 
guns and made off in the direction of the 
field where we had shot the previous after- 
noon. After doing the musk-rat stunt for 
about an hour in the dark, our blinds were 
complete and we were waiting for the first 
arrivals from the lake. We had not long 
to wait, as ducks get hungry for breakfast 
early. In the uncertain light I heard the 
whif! whif! whif of wings, and only 
turned around to hear a report from Jim’s 
Remington and see an old mallard plunge 
to the oblivion of duckdom. 

This was the beginning, and the ducks 
came steadily, but not to our location— 
they had selected another field on which to 
appease their ravenous appetites; however, 
we got a few shots and I might say we 
made better connections, for seven ducks 
were secured with eleven shots. They 
were now practically all out, and I was 
sitting quietly in my pit, shivering and at 
the same time watching the sun rising and 
passing behind the cold gray clouds, when 
I happened to look south—here I saw long 
lines of geese passing off the south arm of 
the lake. They were flying in long V’s, 
stealing along slowly; true, they were the 
freeze-up flight of “honkers” which had 
dropped down a few days to fatten up on 
good Manitoba wheat. We then discussed 
the matter and decided to pay them‘a call 
and try if possible to locate them. Hav- 
ing packed up our outfit we set out in their 
direction. We drove five miles south and 
when we saw a flock of geese flying from 
a field and going lakeward, we turned our 
ship in that direction. Soon we noticed 
another flock getting up, then another, and 
another, ’till I counted about twenty small 
flocks of honkers. 

We decided to camp on that field for the 
evening’s shoot; when we arrived there it 
was eleven o'clock. We at once began to 
make preparations to receive them; but 
this proved to be the worst task of all. I 
dug my pit first—it was gumbo, and say, 
didn’t I lose some juice! Well, I guess 





so! However, in half an hour I had the 
task completed. Jim next took to the 
shovel and began at his; this took him 
some considerable time, but intermingled 
with mud and perspiration he succeeded in 
punching a hole in the top of Mother 
Earth’s head sufficiently large to hide him 
from the “searching” eyes of the “honk- 
ers.” 

It was next Bob’s turn and he too had 
his trouble, for ere he had it six inches 
deep he got into a tangle and broke the 
shovel handle and the third commandment. 
And now he had a six-inch shovel to com- 
plete his blind; however, with plenty of 
time, he succeeded. During this time I 
had put up the decoys and things were 
rounding into shape to give the “honkers” 
the formal reception of the evening. 

I was standing looking eastward when 
I caught sight of six wavies coming to 
the decoys about two hundreds yards 
off. 

“Down, there!” I shouted and jumped 
into my pit, only to find myself in about 
eight inches of water and mud. This was 
not very entertaining, but I stood it out 
until the wavies came. We gave them a 
rather “loud” reception, with few accep- 
tances—they absolutely rejected it and 
went off as though they were iron-clad. | 
then got out of my pit and filled it with 
sheaves to protect my feet. Now we had 
a long wait and I got restless and decided 
to take a mile walk to visit some ducks 
who were having an afternoon tea on bar- 
ley shocks; in this, however, I was unsuc- 
cessful as I found that a creek was inter- 
cepted between me and them. 

Just about this time I heard bang! bing! 
bang! and turned around to see Bob and 
Jim laying out two “honkers.” I now de- 
cided to return before any more came, but 
as I was a little late another flock came in, 
swung up between the pits, four shots rang 
out, one goose going down while another 
badly wounded flew in my direction and 
alighted. I walked up to him, he rose to 
his feet, shook himself, and lifted himself 
to fly when my old Ithaca sounded the 
call and the majestic “honker” was dead. 
I hurried back to find Bob and Jim greatly 
excited over their encounter. In a mo- 
ment Jim sighted a flock of seven stealing 
in the direction of our hides, about half 





























a mile down the field. He shouted and we 
were soon under cover. 

I watched the geese, they came on—then 
the leader seeing a flock of stately decoys 
gave the word to follow him, and the seven 
turned directly at it—a hundred yards off 
—honk! honk! with legs outstretched 
ready to alight, when three double-barreled 
guns started up at them. I gave the word 
to soak it to them and six charges of No. 1 
pierced the air. 

The old leader with two of his followers 
died bravely, as they had lived; two fell 
dead between the pits while a third flew 
about a half a mile before he lit. Bob 
went to retrieve him but had no sooner 
gone than another flock came in the same 
direction as the last. They flew steadily 
up to the decoys but the wary old leader 
saw something not just to his taste and led 
his crowd around our pits at about sixty 
yards, here Jim and I opened fire on them 
each of us getting one. Jim’s was an old 
warrior of many years with a crippled foot 
having only one toe on it, the result most 
likely of having been frozen in the ice on 
some of his former pilgrimages. 
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We picked them up and returned to our 
hides, but were hardly in when four 
Hutchins geese came down the field from 
the north, giving me an excellent shot. I 
killed the first bird dead with my right, but 
failed utterly to make connections with my 
left. 

Fifteen minutes passed and Bob re- 
turned with the wounded “honker.” We 
were discussing things when I heard a 
honk! and turning around saw four fine 
big fellows coming toward us from the 
west. I gave the alarm and everybody 
was down, the four swung up-wind to our 
decoys, but gave us a rather long shot—we 
however, sent some “1’s” in their direction 
which took effect, for two of them fell out 
of line, their brethren bidding them good- 
bye with a few startled, shivering honks. 

We gathered them up, and as the au- 
tumn sun was stealing into the west and 
the short October day was nearing its 
close, we decided to make ready for the 
trip home—a distance of about thirty 
miles. We then set out home-bound from 
the last shoot of the season with thirty 
mallard duck and twelve fine “honkers.” 
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AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Ruffed Grouse 


BY CHARLES ASKINS 


UFFED grouse, partridge, pheasant, 

and seventeen uncalled for Latin 

titles are the names variously tacked 
to the subject of our sketch. Most people 
would say that this wood-grouse which 
flirts his tail, and flashes his eye, and 
chuckles banteringly as he gaily dodges a 
shower of death, is the same bird what- 
ever he may be called. But he isn’t quite. 
Fact is, he is a different bird according 
to what he is called. Let me explain. 

For instance, B. Umbellus, the Latin 
bird, I wouldn’t recognize if I met him in 
the road, while I am on a friendly and fa- 
miliar footing with the partridge. B. Um- 
bellus has length of wing, spread of tail, 
wing-coverts, tail-coverts, markings of ru- 
fous, cinnamon, tawny and brown; he has 
habits and habitat; when he is dead his 
stomach contains things which he must 
have eaten when alive; he was discovered 
and named by the late Benjamin Umbellus, 
B. C. 1492; the female of the species lays 
eggs in the spring of the year; John James 
Audubon shot ’em from the back room of 
his kitchen when he lived in Kentucky. 
That is all science has taught me about 
B. Umbellus. 

The ruffed grouse is the bird of the 
\udubonites and the United States- De- 
partment of Agriculture. He lives in the 
woods, and visits farms solely for the 
purpose of eating potato-bugs. Having 
eaten the bugs he invariably returns to 
the woods, being very careful not to step 
on the grass either coming or going. The 
ruffed grouse knows all about bugging po- 
tatoes, and if he is carefully protected and 
encouraged, and not given too big doses 
of paris green, he will save many a faith- 
ful boy, who has been detailed to the bugs, 
from getting a licking. Except for the 
able assistance of the ruffed grouse in eat- 
ing the Colorado Maduro bug, there 
wouldn’t have been a potato raised in the 
city of New York last year. The farmer 


should swat the grouse-killer, sayeth the 





Department of Agriculture and the Audu 
bonites. 

The pheasant is simply an uneducated, 
unsophisticated, pioneer-born, backwoods- 
raised partridge. He could be called a 
game bird, though rather a fine bit of 
something mighty good to eat. Without 
true sporting instincts, the pheasant is 
nevertheless, a sly and cunning bird that 
is very hard to find even after you know 
precisely where he is through the efforts 
of a little dog which is barking up the 
wrong tree. The pheasant belongs to the 
age of the muzzle-loading rifle; like that 
weapon he is about gone, though a few of 
the birds and a few of the guns might still 
be found in the Allegheny Mountains. 

The partridge is the bird I like. He 
alone is entitled to be known as Rex, king 
of the grouse, a bird of the deep woods, 
bold, hardy, elusive, enterprising, and un- 
rivaled. The things that a partridge did 
yesterday he will not do to-morrow, and 
the grouse-shooter who batted a thousand 
per cent. yesterday may strike out to-day 
every time he comes to the plate. The 
dog that sneaks about with cautious feet 
may get us a lot of shots on occasion, or 
it is equally possible that the partridge 
will do some sneaking himself, and a 
romping, roaring, whirlwind of a dog will 
be needed, in that his grouseship shall 
be “scared stiff’ and made to hug the 
ground. 

The partridge of to-day or the ruffed 
grouse, call him which you prefer, is a 
product not altogether of nature, but 
rather of the modern idea of sportsman- 
ship working on the nature of a wild bird. 
The ruffed grouse whose forebears have 
ever come in contact with the wise dog 
of a wing-shooting woods-loafer might be 
able to dodge as cleverly, to roar as loudly, 
to send flashes of sunlight and waves of 
sound so effectually as to shield his body, 
as does the sporting partridge, but he 
never has—his qualities are latent, unde- 


























veloped. But when we have educated him 
personally and educated his parents before 
him even unto the hundredth generation, 
he then becomes peculiarly our product, 
a creature whose instincts man has: ably 
though indirectly tended to produce. 

The habitat of Bonassa Umbellus is be- 
tween the covers of an unread book. The 
pheasant is to be found in the mountains 
from Pennsylvania south to Georgia; also 
he is well known in the Ozark Mountains 
of Missouri and Arkansas. The ruffed 
grouse is widely distributed among book- 
learned people. The partridge occupies 
certain sections of the New England 
States, New York, Ohio, and Michigan. 
The smallest feather of him lying in a 
scratched out-hole at the side of an old 
moss-grown log is sufficient to render an 
entire woodland interesting. 


THE GUN 


We cannot shoot ruffed grouse without 
a gun, preferably a shotgun; of shotguns, 
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(Bonassa umbellus) 


preferably a double gun, of light weight 
and small bore; of the small bores, be sure 
that yours is one that handles fast, and 
that has all the spread of pattern possi- 
ble, while yet retaining the requisite 
power. 

The partridge-shooter is the one man 
who has to walk, always, under all cir- 
cumstances, and the further he foots it 
the better his chances and the heavier his 
bag. His first requirement in a gun, 
therefore, is that it shall be one which is 
agreeable to walk with—a light-weight, 
dainty piece of baggage. If there is one 
feather-weight piece in a sportsman’s 
cabinet, that should by all means be his 
grouse-gun—generally a weapon of six 
and a half pounds and under. 

As to the gauge, little fault could be 
found with a 12-bore with 26-inch barrels 
balancing the scales at the weight men- 
tioned. However, personally I like things 


to be in keeping, a feather-weight gun, 
for me, implies a narrow gauge. 


If a six- 

















THE 


pound twelve were never used with a 
charge heavier than three drams of pow- 
der and one ounce of shot, it would do 
nicely, but there will always be the tempta- 
tion to try standard charges, perhaps for 
the simple reason that nothing else is 
readily obtainable. I have promised my- 
self before now that I would never use a 
shell containing more than three drams in 
a light twelve, but when the pinch came 
and I could not lay my hands on what I 
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DUCK GUN AND GROUSE GUN 





COMPARED 


wanted, I did the next thing, took what I 
could get, often a heavy duck-load. A 
short, light 12-gauge is a great kicker, an 
arm which will eventually cause flinching 
except in case of that rare individual who 
is proof against the jar and jump of an 
overcharged piece. 

Better than a 12 for partridge shoot- 
ing is a 16 or 20 weighing from six to six 
and a half pounds. And, let me repeat, 
it must handle fast. Here are the features 
in a shotgun which tend to give it speed 
in covering the mark. Light weight first 
but lightness will not of itself insure a 
fast-handling gun. A gun that has long 
barrels, being at the same time muzzle- 
heavy, is going to be slow, this notwith- 
standing that it may be an unusually light 
piece. Much of the exertion of bringing 
a gun to shoulder is thrown upon the left 
arm, and if this arm also carries the bulk 
of the weight, the weapon is bound to be 
slow. An arm to handle fast must be a 
trifle muzzle-light, have barrels either 
short or of moderate length, and the stock 
should measure something under that used 
at the trap or in the duck-blind, and have 
the stock comparatively straight—be sure 
the piece shoots high. 

Didactic assertions carry little force un- 
less backed by logic, so permit me to give 
reasons. I think there is something opti- 
cal about the fact that a short-barreled 
gun is faster than one with long tubes. If 
we took a gun with barrels ten feet long 
and swung it to cover a mark, to the eye 
and the senses the piece would appear to 
be swinging like lightning, while really 
“coming on” very slowly. On the other 
hand, the muzzle of a short barrel doesn’t 
impress us with the belief that it is mov- 


























ing rapidly even when it jumps to the 
mark in a twinkling. 

The straight-stocked gun is desirable 
for the reason that grouse-shooting is es- 
sentially snap-shooting; not every shot 
will be a snap-shot, but the majority of 
them will be. In a snap-shot the gun in- 
variably comes on the mark from beneath, 
and the trigger-finger being quicker than 
the gun-movement, the shot will often be 
pulled just under. It is desirable with 
many, and imperative with others, that a 
high-shooting piece make amends for a 
low aim. The muzzle-light gun and the 
high-shooting gun work in conjunction, 
re-enforce one another and tend to the 
same results—the greatest quickness in 
getting the charge to the mark. 

Understand, I am not an advocate of 
short barrels or muzzle-light arms where 
great accuracy of pointing is requisite, as 
in trap-shooting or duck-shooting, but for 
work on grouse in the woods, where the 
hammer falls as the butt strikes the shoul- 
der, and a half-second is all that is granted 
us for the entire performance of getting 
into position, bringing up the gun, aiming 
and firing, I am willing to sacrifice some- 
thing of accuracy for the sake of a speed 
which compares with that of the bird 
himself. 

Short stocks are best because faster 
and they permit the severe contortions 
of the body, sometimes unavoidable, with- 
out the liability of balking the shooter that 
would be the case where a stock of trap 
length was used. 

For the pattern and power of our 
grouse-gtin an extremely powerful arm is 
not needed. My experience has it that a 
ruffed grouse can be killed equally far 
and dropped just as dead with a quail 
load as the little Bob White can. Many 
people maintain that an old cock grouse 
has great vitality, which is true, but it is 
no less true of the quail, and as a rule 
shots at long range will not be secured in 
the woods. Three pellets of number 8 
shot are as likely to kill a partridge as 
they are a quail, and the greater bulk of 
the partridge renders it probable that he 
will stop more of the missiles. I am, 
therefore, inclined to think that, consid- 
ering the distance at which he is usually 
shot and the size of the mark, a light 
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charge from a small-bore, the gun so 
choked as to give width of pattern rather 
than concentration, will do more effective 
work on the ruffed grouse than upon any 
other game which we are to consider in 
these papers. Some people may not like 
it, but I have faith in a twenty-bore par- 
tridge gun, the first barrel bored improved 
cylinder and the second quarter choke. If 
a man is an expert snapshot, he might do 
better with a quarter-choked right and 
a half-choked left. 

While I have said that a quail load of 
number eight shot will account for par- 
tridges, yet this must not be taken as im 
plying that I advocate such small pellets 
for this bird. In partridge shooting there 
is always a possibility of being obliged to 
cut through leaves and twigs before reach 
ing the quarry, and then, of course, heav 


ier shot would be an advantage. Even 
number 6 shot, fired from a modified 
twenty bore, will usually pattern close 


enough to 
mark. 
V1/ 


or 4 


land several pellets on the 
I prefer number 7 shot, however, 
To satisfy somebody’s curiosity, also 
with the possibility that the dimensions of 
my guns may serve as an example to some 
beginner, I will give the stock measure 
ments, weight, and boring of a couple of 
guns which I use on ruffed grouse. The 
first is a 20 bore, 26-inch barrels, stock 
14 inches long, drop at comb 13¢ inches, 
at butt 2 inches, weight of gun 5 pounds 
14 ounces. Both barrels are modified 
choke to pattern 200, number 8 shot in a 
30-inch circle at 40 yards. The second 
gun is a 16-gauge, 30-inch barrels, right 
improved cylinder, left half choke. The 
stock dimensions are 14%, 1%, 2%. The 
second gun is perfect beyond criticism in 
fit, hang, and balance, but the muzzle-light 
20 gauge is so much faster that quite 
often a shot is easy with it which would 
become difficult if not impossible with the 
slower-handling, heavier arm. 


WHY PARTRIDGE SHOOTING IS DIFFICULT 


Wing-shooting is after all pretty much 
a game of anticipation. We anticipate 
where the bird will be at a given time 
and direct our shot to that point. We can 
not well anticipate what a bird is going 
to do, where he will be within the next 
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tenth of a second, unless we know the 
bird fairly well. The flight habits of 
some birds are very easy to learn, as, for 
instance, the staid and reliable clay bird. 
A good trap-shot knows so perfectly what 
a clay bird will do, when he sees it start 
that he could then shut his eyes and make 
a greater percentage than the keenest par- 
tridge shot with both eyes wide open. 
Regarding clay-bird shooting the fact is, 
between you and me, the only reason a 
first-class shot misses a clay bird at all is 
because he is so constituted that the mon- 
otony of doing one thing over and over 
again irks him. The difference between 
expert clay-bird shots is that one is more 
patient than another. 

However, clay birds are not partridges 
The one is the king of game birds, and 
the other is—better than nothing. A man 
might shut his eyes and kill a partridge 
but the thing wouldn’t happen often 
enough to become a confirmed habit. The 
partridge shooter hasn’t any habits except 
the habit of trying to rival the bird in 
alertness and readiness to meet emergen- 
cies. 

The man who can anticipate what a par- 
tridge will do under any one of a thou- 
sand different can kill him, 
provided the charge doesn’t strike a tree 
and he knows where to hold, and his gun 
pointing equals his judgment, and the line 
of aim and course of shot flight are one 
and the same. 

The ruffed grouse is not an erratic bird; 
what he did to-day he will do again in 
the same precise way, but his repertory of 
tricks and flight habits is so large that 
he may not repeat a performance until 
next year or the year after. Being good 
judges of ground, we can fairly anticipate 
what a quail will do when he is sprung. 
We know that if jumped on the side of a 
hill or under a hill that he will probably 
go over the top; we know that if he is in 
the open we had best not get between him 
and cover if we desire a straight-away 
shot; we know that on windy days he is 
liable to jump against the wind, then turn 
and bear away with it like a bullet. Also, 


conditions 


we never question but that certain species 
of ducks will tower when fired upon, that 
snipe will make long, curving wing-leaps 
when first flushed—but what will a ruffed 
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do? He may jump into a tree, 
not ten feet from the ground, and sit 
there scolding until you throw a club at 
him, whereupon he will drop out and away 
so fast that all you see is the blue hole in 
the air which he left behind him. All of 
which gives point to the rule of the grouse 
shooter, which is: “When a partridge is 
flushed, shoot ahead of the way he is 
headed, and let him do as he damned 
pleases about flying into the pattern.” 

Nevertheless, while it is no doubt true 
that the flight habits of water-fowl are 
easy to learn, and the ruffed grouse is 
tricky and wily beyond other birds, yet 
the great advantage of the veteran par- 
tridge hunter over the tyro, who simply 
knows how to shoot, is that the one has 
foresight, while the other must be content 
with hindsight. The skilled partridge shot 
knows or guesses what the bird will do 
and a percentage of the time he guesses 
right, while the novice knows perfectl) 
what the bird did—after he is gone. It 
is all something like the case of John and 
his brother Job. Job had the gift of fore 
sight. Said John in regard to his brother: 
“My brother Job is jist one day smarter’n 
I be. He can tell what’s goin’ to happen 
the day before, and I can allus tell the 
day after.” Telling what is going to hap- 
pen the minute before or a second before 
often makes all the difference in grouse 
shooting. 

There are certain things which we may 
with some confidence expect a flushed 
grouse to do in a recognized situation. 
For example, a bird springing from thick 
underbrush must top it in an abrupt rise, 
but he will rarely go higher than he needs 
to in clearing the growth, and will then 
bear away on his course in sharp, descend- 
ing flight. There is a chance to catch 
him as he appears for an instant above 
the bushes—be ready for the opportunity ; 
it lasts but the fraction of a second. On 
the other hand, a partridge sprung in the 
open woods, where the trees are free of 
limbs to the height of twenty or thirty 
feet, may dodge behind trees and fly off 
low to the ground, but there is an equally 
good chance that he will go straight up 
for the leafy cover. He may jump the 
space from ground to limbs in half a sec- 
ond, but if you have to dislocate an ankle, 
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twist your spine, and shoot without a 
thought of aim, fire at him anyhow—fail- 
ing to do so marks you as not a partridge 
shot. Make it a rule to shoot at every 
bird that gets up within range, no matter 
if there is so much brush in the way that 
a solid ball couldn’t get through—being a 
partridge shot, you are not supposed to 
have waited long enough to know those 
brush were there; next time they may not 
be, and if you wait for a sure shot on 
partridges you are hopeless. 

When your dog makes a stand, pause 
long enough to note the problems before 
you ere going in. If the find is made in 
the edge of the timber, it is reasonable to 
expect that the birds will fly farther in 
when they rise. If the bevy is in a clump 
of cover, get on the forest side of it, and 
if luck is with you, the birds will break 
out all around you—that is a grouse hunt- 
er’s snap, sO snap true and win. 

Many grouse shooters are fond of a 
solitary ramble, and there is much to be 
said in favor of it, since 4 man does an 
amount of clean thinking and sweet feel- 
ing when all alone that he misses in dis- 
course with the most sympathetic. But 
if the business is strictly bagging grouse, 
two gunners in company will do propor- 
tionately better than one by himself. Too 
often when the dog has finally pinned his 
bird in thicket or clump of trees it is evi- 
dent at a glance that the wise grouse will 
inevitably go out on the side where the 
gun isn’t. It doesn’t matter from- which 
direction the gun attempts to approach, 
the partridge will go out on the other side, 
in all probability escaping unseen. Two 


sportsmen, working together, can circum- 
vent him, one or the other sending his 
missiles home. 


THE NEXT 
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The hunting companions should, as a 
rule, walk a short distance apart, but near 
enough for each to be perfectly aware of 
the other’s whereabouts. It will then often 
happen that a bird flushing wild before 
one gun will fly directly toward the other. 
That means another snap in ruffed grouse 
shooting, for once the partridge has 
mapped his course, over the hill and into 
the brier thicket on the farther side, he 
will whiz directly past a man without 
batting an eye. 

In grouse shooting two shots are easy, 
one where his grouseship has been caught 
in the open fields, where nothing remains 
for him but a straight and hazardous dash 
for life. The second providential oppor- 
tunity is the driven bird, the bird flushed 
by another, which then comes sailing past 
us through the open woods. Under cir- 
cumstances of this nature ruffed grouse 
wing-shooting is no more difficult than 
stopping any other bird, as a quail, 
chicken or duck. I might add that while 
such lucky occurrences as catching our 
grouse in the open are rare, yet half the 
contents of our game bag is due to 
them. 

The Germans have a saying that of all 
misses the worst is made by the man who 
fails to shoot. This axiom applies with 
peculiar force to the grouse hunter. He 
must shoot, and, moreover, he must take 
his bird before it gets hard or impossible. 
Further, he must have the hair-trigger 
liveliness of Finnegan himself. There are 
some game birds which the man of me- 
thodical swing is deadly upon, but do not 
count the ruffed grouse among these. 
Snap him, man! snap where he ought to 
be—and about one time in three he will 
be there. 





IN THIS SE- 


RIES, APPEARING IN THE FEBRUARY 


ISSUE, WILL BE ON THE WOODCOCK 








ALLEN MENZIES FINISHING A SNOWSHOE 


SNOWSHOEING SIMPLIFIED 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


TY pe are in reality two particular 


periods in the development of the 
snow-shoeing enthusiast. The first 
of these is generally a mixture of vocabu- 
lary, despair, and bruises. In the ma- 
jority of cases perhaps this period is the 
only one. It is possible, however, to shuf- 
fle and glide along forest trail and across 
trozen meadow with never a thought of 
discomfort. It is very probable for this 
second state to be experienced with that 
joyful eagerness that gives rein to the 
pioneer-explorer impetus that some toil- 
ers of the city carry concealed on their 
person. To insure the greatest potenti- 
ality of this latter state the writer’s inter- 
pretation is hereby submitted. 
In the beginning of things the canoe 
and the snowshoe opened up this country. 
That is to say they made possible means 


of travel when any other means was im- 
possible. In the present age they serve 
a double purpose, for not only can your 
canoeman and snow-traveiler cruise at 
will beyond the hills where no blazes lead, 
but he can revel in that sustaining and 
soul-satisfying environment that the ideal- 
ist in all mankind cries out for. Which 
is another way of saying that he who has 
not hunted by watershed ard the sun for 
his guide, has never hunted at all. 

My first snowshoes were bestowed upon 
me by a fastidious aunt whose sons had 
come into man’s estate when, like all true 
sons of Esau, I was at the uncertain age 
of evoluting from Henty to Cooper. In 
fact in the North snowshoeing parties by 
the full of the moon or half-holidays is 
almost a custom. At a given time the 
enthusiasts assemble. What follows is 











punctuated by exclamation marks by 
kneeling mankind and impatient and dig- 
nified females. There are frozen knots, 
and untied knots, and tiny snowballs un- 
der the balls of the feet, and much slip- 
ping and restrained profanity. At the 
same period low-voiced men shut to cabin 
doors, step into their lacing, glide uncon- 
cernedly from brooks which never freeze 
and where the chain of some mink traps 
seem to gurgle, by beaver house aban- 
doned, to fox traps deeply buried in the 
fresh fallen snow. Come storm or Dliz- 
zard for them there is always a way to 
the settlements. 

Now considerable is heard, or it used 
to be in the land of my bringing up, that 
“my shoes are strung with caribou which 
when damp does not sag but tightens.” 
This, I am positive, is the opinion of most 
of those interested. In 1908 and 1911 
(and 1910) it was my good fortune to 
follow the trapping line in the land of 
“Little Baldy” where, at the hands of 
Luke Keating and Allen Menzies, my un- 
derstanding of the subject underwent the 
essential change. I discovered that cer- 
tain things mattered—the preparing of 
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the thongs; the selection of the frames; 
the size of the mesh; the tying of the 
harness; and the lifting motion of the 
feet. 

I found out that moose hide and ordi- 
nary heifer hide were the kind chosen, 
but on the trail the former was invariably 
In the particular instance in ques 
tion we did not construct any bows, but 
these are preferably of white ash. Gen- 
erally one pair of stout bows will out- 
wear several “stringings,’ providing the 
thongs are not strung too tight so as to 
throw the shoe out of shape. 

Allen’s practice was to lay aside, late 
in the fall, the skin of some bull moose 
shot by one of his parties. This having 
been of all meat he laid on the 
ground and strewed with the wood ashes 
from the camp stove. The whole was 
then sprinkled with water and wound up 
tight and placed in a barrel. In due time 
the ashes loosened the hair and this was 
removed by hand. Then when the hide 
was soft the first insertion was made in 
the middle and, cutting even, one con- 
thong constructed. 
And just here the most vital thing in the 


used, 


cleaned 


tinuous long was 








FACTORY SHOE (SMALL MESH) AND SHOE 


STRUNG IN THE WOODS (RIGHT) 
preparation of the theng was attended to 

First the end of the thong was nailed 
to a stout, even club, and, about thirty 
feet of thong being strung out, the end 
(or place in the thong at thirty feet) 
wound round a spike. Both men then 
threw their entire weight into one steady 
pull and after each “stretch” wound up a 
foot or so. This process took the stretch 
out of the thong, and, the necessary 
length being wound up, the piece was laid 
away to dry. Just before stringing a 
bow the thong was soaked in water. 
Thus the stretch was removed before the 
mesh was woven on the bow. But in 
winding the bow due allowance was made 
for the “draw,” which, as above men- 
tioned, would warp the strongest bow if 
drawn too tight. 

The actual size of the mesh can best 
be judged by the photographs but the 
chief, the most important thing was. to 
have them large enough for the snow to 
drift through. This kept the snow from 
packing up the shoe and making it heavy. 
The second consideration was to be sure 
the toe-hole was large enough for the toe 
of a good-sized moccasin to dip into with- 
out bruising the toe against the cross-bar. 
Summed up these three vital things, the 
removal of the “stretch,” the size of the 
mesh, and the size of the toe-hole, were 
the three of all others that the factory or 
city seldom considers. 

Though there is a splendid arrange- 
ment for sale for use in fastening snow- 
shoes to the moccasin, we used ordinary 
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These 


thongs. fastenings were tied in 
the following fashion: 

Having placed the shoe on the ground 
and the moccasined foot upon it the cen- 
tre of the strap was first tied, placed 
rather, around the heel. The ends were 
then run forward, slipped down and up 
through the holes made for the purpose, 
and each end tied. I should mention here 
that in finishing the snow-shoe that two 
toe-straps, sufficiently snug enough to 
prevent the toe running forward against 
the cross-bar, had been placed in position 
and the ends worked into the mesh. In 
any case the ends of the thong which had 
been placed around the heel were, after 
tying, crossed over the toe, under the 
piece running forward from the heel, and 
tied again, thus forming two toe straps 
In removing the foot from this contri- 
vance the heel was raised, the toe drawn 
back, and slipped under one of the straps 





BEGINNING OF 
WITH 


TIE AND SAME FINISHED, 
MOCCASIN IN PLACE 


running from the heel forward. In put- 
ting on the shoe this motion was reversed: 
i. e., the traveler placed, say, his left foot 
on the rear of the right shoe (to hold it 
in position), the right toe was worked 
under the heel strap, turned forward 
while the strap worked up on the heel, 
and the toe worked under the toe-strap. 
By this means the traveler could almost 
instantly step either into or out of his 
snow-shoes without any assistance from 
his hands. 

When I first followed Luke or Allen 
from. camp I found they easily walked 




















much faster than | could and that their 
strides were longer. This I attributed, 
as I soon found to be the case, to the 
manner in which they lifted their feet. 
It seems that the natural impulse of the 
beginner is to lift his feet in a circling 
motion, instead of straight up, over the 
edge of the other shoe, and directly for- 
ward. I took one picture for the explicit 
purpose of showing the right and the 
wrong way to lift the feet and it will be 
noticed that one of the men’s legs is con- 
siderably farther apart than the other’s. 
In actual traveling it is therefore neces- 
sary to lift the toe so that the heel seems 
to drag, which it should, and to step 
straight ahead. In ascending a_ grade 
the proper size of toe-hole will allow 
enough of the toe to pass through to get 
a hold. In going down grades more 
weight is thrown on the toe. In running 
the feet must be lifted high at all costs 
or otherwise a tumble will be sure to fol- 





STARTING TO SLIP FOOT INTO THONG 


FIRST MOTION 

low. Every once in awhile it is neces 
sary to lift the foot, rap the side of the 
bow sharply with the handle of the axe, 
or a stick, in order to keep the snow from 
balling up under the fore part of the foot. 
Some of the more modern harness has a 
piece of leather fastened over the section 
of the shoe where this balling up is apt, 
in fact, bound to occur. I have never 


used these but should judge they would 
be most practical. 

The various shapes of shoes used by 
the American 


Indians and by whose 
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tracks, in the old days, the name of the 
traveler’s tribe could be determined, do 
not really concern us here. They were 
decided on because of the nature of 


the country the said tribe resided in 
or roved over. The snow-shoes for 
deep-woods traveling were often long 
and narrow, while others used in more 


open country were apt to be short and 
broad, It is further claimed that a shoe 
used much in going down grades should 
turn up at the toe in order to prevent 
tumbles, but most of the shoes used in the 
East today are very nearly flat and as far 
as my experience goes were preferred by 
trappers. 

Perhaps the chief reason that snow- 
shoeing has not been considered seriously 
by most of the city sportsmen is due more 
or less to the fact that the majority of 
them hunt in the early season. On the 
other hand the best all-round shooting in 
the Province of New Brunswick is often 
in the most inaccessible sections which, 
aside from lumber cruisers, are seldom if 
ever visited. At the date of writing the 
author knows of several sections where it 
is questionable if any sportsman has ever 
clucked a shell into his rifle. For instance 
there is a considerable region North of 
the upper Nepisiguit waters where it is 
not practical to hunt because all the sup- 
plies would have to be packed back for 
several days, including tents, cooking 
tools, grub, etc. It would be quite pos- 
sible to hunt some of these regions in 
November by loading a toboggan, as one 
can, if hardy, tent out well into Decem- 
ber. Again, in going up river on long 
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trips in November, to hunt caribou on the 
first snow and later try unknown back 
ridges for moose, the slush which follows 
continued blizzards is very apt to block 
at the falls (above them) and freeze. 
Thus the only way out is to tramp and on 
all such trips snow-shoes are necessary. 
Again in mid winter the snow will occa- 
sionally be so deep in the open and on 
the portages that no other means of trans- 
port save by snow-shoe and toboggan is 
possible. 

For some unknown reason the use of 
snow-shoes is barred in hunting. Why 
this should be so I have never been able 
to understand. In the first place it is 
impossible to run down either a moose 
or deer until about March when the crust 
softens and they sink. In still-hunting, 
snow-shoes are of course impossible be- 
cause of the nature of the thickets one 
has occasionally to pass through when 
rounding up a moose, and in the open 
country the final stalk for caribou must 
needs be made on foot. One rule, how- 
ever, is imperative and that is under no 
consideration should one ever walk on 
the ice in snow-shoes, as an accident by 
going through would result fatally. 
Practically all the guides who trap 
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all others, namely, Arthur Pringle, of 
Stanley, whose shoes are considered the 
very best obtainable for use in that land 
of hunting. 

In summing up I may say that any one 
going back into the mountains after the 
first snow (about October 20th) should 
always make it a rule to take along a pair 
of snow-shoes and a pair of smoke tan 
moccasins for dry going and a pair of 
oil tans for wet weather. Also it is 
most important that felt insoles made 
from the single layer of felt used for 
horse collars be cut out to fit the foot 
and used in the moccasin as they are 
worth an additional pair of socks. Also 
mittens, when used, should be strung 
around the neck. Generally in the cold- 
est weather the exercise of traveling will 
keep the circulation up to the extent of 
doing away with both mittens and ear- 
laps after the first mile. For men who 
have tired of much hunted trails, to whom 
the shooting of big game has lost some 
of its attractions, there is in the proper 
appreciation of the snow-shoe “some- 
thing up beyond the mountains, something 
calling for you, Go!” 
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“OVER THE RIVER” FOR WHITE-TAILS 


OUR TEXAS POST-SEASON DEER HUNT 


BY STUART DAVIS 


regular Christmas deer hunt was 

postponed until after the season 
closed. But do you suppose we gave it 
up? Not for a minute! Jim said he just 
had to kill a buck, and I felt so much that 
way myself that we began to do some 
scheming. 

At a point on the thin, crooked line of 
the Rio Grande River, which separates 
Texas from Mexico, stands the little town 
of Del Rio; it happened to spring up on 
Texas soil, so we call it our own. After 
we had schemed a bit, we decided that Del 
Rio offered a way out of our difficulty ; and 
so, after a few preliminary inquiries, we 
packed our grips and bought a ticket for 
that place. This little city, it should be 
mentioned, offers the most excellent op- 
portunities, at any time of the year, for 
the man who loves the rod or gun. In the 
summer, there is the beautiful Devils 
River with its bountiful supply of fish, and, 
above all, the delightful camping places 
which it affords. Or, one could cross over 
into Mexican territory, within a radius of 
ten or tweny miles, and get all the large- 
mouth bass he could wish for. During 
the fall shooting season, the country adja- 
cent to Del Rio offers the best of sport in 
quail, duck or deer shooting. 

We didn’t stay long in Del Rio; we 
merely took time to make additional in- 
quiries and to purchase a supply of shot- 
gun shells. Then, having procured a light 
hack and team of horses, we drove down 
to the ferry—taking only our shotguns, 
shells and a frying pan. 

A long, hungry-looking Mexican, with a 
pole in his hand, kept guard over the ferry, 
and finally admitted us—after much effort 
on our part to tell him what was wanted. 
A steel cable, stretched across the river, 
with the aid of the current and a series of 
ropes and pulleys, took our ferry over to 
the other side. 


QO: account of various reasons, our 


As we drove off the ferry on to Mexico 
soil, we had a feeling—deep down in our 
shoes—that the United States was the best 
home we ever had! Ahead, in front of a 
little adobe house to the left, stood the 
capitan, whose express duty it was to meet 
all foreign visitors. He examined us— 
and our luggage—very carefully, and 
wanted to know what we had in “that little 
black box.” When told that it was a 
camera, he became all the more suspicious ; 
but finally passed us on farther up the 
street to the Custom House. 

“This dosn’t seem much like a deer hunt 
to me!” grumbled Jim. 

“Have patience,” I admonished; “we 
were told there would be plenty of red 
tape, and I suppose this is the beginning.” 

The capitan held a short, inaudible con- 
versation with a soldier at the door of the 
Custom House, who immediately disap- 
peared inside. In a moment another man 
appeared in the doorway, and we were 
asked to enter. Followed questions, search- 
ing glances, and, on our part, a brave at- 
tempt to make known our desire. Finally, 
a young man, probably the clerk, sat down 
at a typewriter and began to fill out a long 
form. 

“Looks like a deed of trust blank,” whis- 
pered Jim; “but I suppose it serves the 
purpose as well as anything else.” 

When the typewriter was restored to 
quiet, after numerous interruptions from 
erasures and corrections, we were handed 
the much-coveted permite—with a smile! 

The next thing for us to do, according 
to our instructions at Del Rio, was to pro- 
cure rifles, ammunition, and a small supply 
of food; and this we set about to do, al- 
though we had not the slightest idea how 
to go about it. First, we inquired of a 
merchant, and were told that there were 
but two rifles in the town; and upon going 
ta the owner of one of these rifles we were 
informed that he had rented it to another 
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party. But, after further effort, we finally 
procured two Winchester .30’s, perfectly 
sighted and in good condition. 

By now it was about eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and we had ten miles to go 
before reaching good hunting territory; 
but the road was well traveled and we 
knew we could make good time. 

About five miles out we came to a big 
irrigation dam—alive with ducks! 

“Here’s to our American friend who ad- 
vised bringing shotguns,” said Jim, filling 
his pockets with shells. “I don’t care 
whether we go deer hunting or not!” 

Tying our horses to a mesquite tree, we 
slipped down through the brush and took 
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stands about three hundred yards apart. 
The ducks, while flying continuously, were 
in small bunches of only a half dozen or 
so; but after a few shots had been fired we 
saw ducks flying in all directions—and in 
any number. Looking backward now to 
that half hour’s shooting, I believe it was 
the best I ever had. The ducks, evidently, 
had not been shot at much, for they flew 
straight overhead; but after a number of 
successive misses we discovered that they 
were higher than we thought. Jim sug- 
gested that we use No. 4 chilled, which we 
did with good results; so that at the end 
of the half hour we each had a good bag, 
and were axious to be on our way. 

We ate our lunch as we drove along, so 
that when we arrived at our destination— 
about ten miles from the border—there 
would be nothing to delay our hunt. 

A big oak and pecan thicket, intersected 
by a trickling stream, made an ideal stop- 
ping place; and we were glad the drive 
was over. This little stream was well 
stocked with bass—large mouth—and they 
looked so hungry that I believe they would 
have taken the Dowagiac—in January! 
We saw several fox squirrels in the trees, 
and made a pledge to bag a couple on the 
morrow. 

“This looks promising,” said Jim, as he 
made a most critical observation of the 
country round about; “I shouldn’t wonder 
if there were deer right around here.” 

“Perhaps so,” I answered; “at any rate, 
we can soon find out.” And accordingly 
we inspected our guns and started. 

Skirting the edges of some oak thickets 
for a mile or so, along the rim of the 
foothills, we hoped to take a buck un- 
aware. No luck; sign was old; and we 
turned back into the hills. 

Where two grassy draws came together 
we saw the first fresh sign; a lone buck 
had fed along one edge, at the base of the 
hill, toward higher ground. 

“Better separate?” suggested Jim. 

“Sure,” I answered; and we did so. 

When I had gone about a thousand 
yards or so without seeing anything more 
interesting than a jack-rabbit, and had 
begun to think that once more we had 
struck it unlucky, there suddenly burst on 
my ears the joyous music of Jim’s .30! 
It was rapid fire, and came from over the 
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hill. Partly because the bullets were 
whistling uncomfortably close over my 
head, and partly because I hoped to get a 
shot myself, I ducked behind a bush and 
waited. The firing ceased. Then 
came sounds of running feet; and I waited 
with every muscle set. Then the sounds 
ceased entirely; but, having located the 
direction, I charged up that steep hill as 
though it was nothing. Staggering to the 
top and gasping for breath, I was just in 
time to see Jim’s head bob up over the hill 
on the opposite side, and to see a big buck 
go plunging down the draw! 

We both shot together—and missed. 1 
steadied my convulsive gasps for a second 
shot—and the buck went down; Jim had 
already put one bullet through his mid- 
parts. But before we could get to him 
he was up and gone. It was impossible to 
do accurate shooting, winded as we were, 
but when I saw that buck—and his fine 
head of horns—I made a resolve to get 
him at any cost. And so, what we lacked 
in accuracy we made up in rapid shooting ! 

The buck soon fell, however, and I ran 
to stick him; but when I was about six 
feet away he suddenly got to his feet and 
made a lunge for me. I was all in, but 
the way I ran wasn’t slow! I had no time 
to turn and shoot, and Jim could not do 
so for fear of hitting me—so there was 
nothing left but a quick get-away. | 
heard a stumble and fall behind me, and, 
dodging behind a mesquite tree, I turned 
and saw that the buck was down. Taking 
careful aim, I shot him through the neck; 
and this finished him. 

For a few moments Jim and I stood still 
—gazing shamefacedly at each other and 
trying to get our spent breath; but neither 
spoke a word. As a rule, I have found 
that only sometimes does the killing of one 
lone deer require such an effort—and so 
many shots—but I think that every hunter 
who has had any considerable experience 
in this line of sport will agree in that now 
and then he has had some similar occur- 
rence of the above performance! 

“Jim,” I remarked presently, when we 
Were again breathing naturally, “the hams 
are completely ruined.” 

He nodded; and we dragged the buck 
against a bush, leaving my handkerchief 
to keep the coyotes away. 
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The next morning we ate an early break- 
fast, bagged two fox squirrels that had 
ventured too near our camp, and started 
out to bring in the buck. We led one of 
the pack horses, having rigged up a form 
of pack saddle with kyaks attached. 

On the way there we saw where several 
deer had been feeding that morning; and 
finally, as we were topping a little rise, 
we saw a Splendid buck standing on a ridge 
about six or seven hundred yards away. 
We stopped, and each of us put forth his 
idea as to the correct way to stalk him. 
We were directly down wind, and, had 
there been cover, we would have had no 
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difficulty whatever in getting sufficiently 
close for a shot; but, as it developed, we 
had to make a considerable detour in order 
to ascend a small cafion, which would then 
take us to a point about two hundred yards 
from where the buck was standing. 

All went well, as far as it went; but 
when we came out at the head of the 
cafion no buck was visible; he had evident- 
ly moved off to the north side of the ridge. 
Accordingly we separated, and picked our 
way cautiously up the side of the hill, hop- 
ing that we would get a shot on the other 
side. 

As I raised my head slowly above the 
top of the ridge and peered down the 
other slope, I was rewarded by seeing 
the buck standing broadside, probably three 
hundred yards ahead. Jim was farther up 
the ridge, and, from where he stood the 
distance to the buck was considerably 
greater. I took an elbow rest from my 
knee and fired, having aimed rather high 
and drawing close bead. 

At the crack of my gun the buck sprang 
forward and dashed into a clump of brush 
at the head of a small draw—after which 
I saw him no more. I waited for Jim, and 
when he had arrived we both moved down 
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to where the buck was standing when I 
fired. 

“T think we will find him dead,” re- 
marked Jim on the way down. “He 
jumped as though he was touched in a 
bad place.” 

“T don’t think he was hit at all,” I grum- 
bled; “I couldn’t hit a house!” 

But when we had reached the spot 
where he stood there was evidence of 
blood on the ground. Following this, we 
entered the thicket, and had gone but a 
short distance when we came to the buck 
—dead! The bullet had struck about the 
middle of the shoulder—ranging down- 
ward and through the heart. He was of 
fair size, although his horns were not to 
be compared with those of our first buck. 

When we had quartered him and 
strapped the meat in our kyaks—we had 
left the horse a short distance back—we 
moved on to where we had left our buck 
of the day previous. 

Of this deer we took but little meat, 
for the hams had been shattered with two 
bullets; but the head was magnificent. 

This was all the deer we saw, and our 
post-season deer hunt, on a twenty-four- 
hour permit, was at an end. 


THE WINTER TRAIL 


BOG TEAM AND SLEDGE TRAVEL IN THE FAR NORTH 


BY DILLON WALLACE 


morning. The place, a trading-post of 

the Hudson’s Bay Company, near the 
mouth of one of the large rivers that flow 
into Hudson Strait. The thermometer 
registers 40 degrees below zero. The air 
is filled with suspended frost flakes, 
through which the stars glow dimly, as 
through a fog, and everything is thick- 
coated with the rime. 

Our Eskimo driver is lashing the load 
upon the komatik. It is a heavily built 


FE is an hour before dawn of a January 


komatik, for the country through which 
it is to be driven is rugged in the ex- 
treme, and none but a strong and heavy 
sledge could withstand the rough work 
for which it is destined. 


It is fourteen 





feet in length, with runners sixteen inches 
apart. These—the runners—stand about 
seven inches high and are three inches 
wide at bottom, tapering slightly toward 
the top to reduce friction. Crossbars or 
slats, one and one-half inches thick, form 
the floor of the komatik. They extend 
two inches beyond the runner, on either 
side, and are placed with intervals of one 
inch between them. They are firmly 
lashed into place by means of rawhide 
thongs threaded through holes in the 
crossbars and top of runner, and securely 
knotted. 

In the summer, when the surface earth 
was soft, our driver had gathered a quan- 
tity of turf, testing it between his teeth 





























to assure himself it contained no particles 
of grit. When freezing weather came he 
added water to this turf, kneaded it into a 
thick mud, and, with his hands, carefully 
molded the mud upon the bottom of the 
runners, thus forming shoes two inches 
thick and somewhat broader than the 
runner. 

In the intense cold the rough mud shoe 
quickly froze to flinty hardness. It was 
now planed down, to remove all irregu- 
larities, into a slightly rounded and per- 
fectly smooth surface. Finally, with the 
hairy back of his sealskin mittens, the 
Eskimo dexterously applied sufficient wa- 
ter to the mud shoe to form upon its en 
tire surface a thin coating of ice. The 
object of the mud shoe was to form a 
broad surface that would not sink so 
deeply into the snow as a naked runner, 
and the thin ice with which it was coated 
was designed to make it slip more easily 
over the snow. The coat of ice was to be 
renewed daily. 

On the rear of the komatik the Eskimo 
places a box about three feet in length, 
and a little narrower than the komatik, 
that there may be room to catch the lash 
over the ends of the crossbars. This box 
contains provisions designed for ready use 
—frozen fresh caribou meat, jerked cari- 
bou meat, boiled salt pork, hardtack (the 
only bread that will not freeze, tea and 
sugar. Our menu is to be a simple one, 
and we must even deny ourselves the lux- 
ury of condensed milk, for unnecessary 
weight must be eliminated, down to the 
last ounce, if we are to make progress 
on our journey. 

In the box is also packed our modest 
cooking outfit, consisting of a tea-kettle, a 
tin cooking pot, a frying-pan and a cup, 
spoon and tin plate for each man. Matches 
and such odds and ends as are likely to be 
needed promptly are also stowed in the 
box. 

Just forward of the box is a case of 
petroleum and a small two-wick burner. 
The remaining space on the komatik is oc- 
cupied by seal blubber and dried fish for 
the dogs, some additional rations for our- 
selves, our caribou-skin sleeping-bags and 
our small personal kit-bags. 

The Eskimo covers the load with un- 
tanned caribou skin, and lashes it down 
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with a rawhide line, carrying the line over 
the load from side to side, at each turn 
drawing it under the protruding end of a 
crossbar. When the line is placed he 
tightens it, much as a packer tightens a 
horse’s pack, by placing his knees against 
the load and taking in the last possible 
inch of slack at each turn of the lashing, 
and finally tying. 

The dogs are already harnessed and 
leashed by their traces at the corner of 
the post shop. At the end of each seal 
skin trace is a loop. The driver, taking 
his long walrus-hide whip—a cruel instru- 
ment some thirty feet in length—gathers 
the loops at the end of the traces in his 
left hand, drives the dogs before the 
komatik, threads the end of the bridle 
through the trace loops, and secures them 
with a hitch. 

The bridle is a single thong of rawhide 
about eight or ten feet in length, attached 
to the forward end of the komatik. Each 
dog, as will be inferred, has its individual 
trace, some traces longer than others, the 
leader’s trace long enough to permit him 
to travel directly in advance of the 
pack. 

The dogs are jumping and straining in 
their with every 
jump, eager to be away. We have said 
our farewells to the factor and the group 
of Eskimos gathered to see us off, and all 
is ready. 

“Ok-su-it,” I command. The driver 
breaks the komatik loose by grasping the 
forward end of the runners and jerking 
them sharply to one side, and in an instant 
we are off, with the eight strong dogs at 
a mad gallop. 

There is a rough stretch of several hun 
dred yards of downward slope before we 
reach the level bed of the river ice. The 
trail is cut through a pressure ridge piled 
high by the ebb and flow of a forty-foot 
tide, and the dogs make it in a wild dash. 
Dexterous, nimble work is necessary to 
guide the komatik, which shoots down the 
grade like a catapult, rocking and bound- 
ing dangerously as it strikes the hum- 
mocks. 

But our driver is an expert, nerveless 
and alert, and he guides it safely through 
the narrow passage. Once upon the un- 
broken bed of the river, with sledging 
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good, the dogs settle to a steady, rapid 
walk. 

Three miles below the post we turn 
again to land, and before attempting to 
cross the pressure ridge which intervenes 
we remove our deerskin kulutuks, for now 
toil is to begin, and in spite of the low 
temperature we shall find our woolen adi- 
keys sufficient protection. 

Hauling with the dogs at the traces, 
or lifting and pushing at the komatik, we 
presently make our way to land. Here 
the desolate, treeless, snow-clad barrens 
stretch away before us—a vast, lifeless 
waste, broken only by some bleak, rocky 
hills which stand out on the horizon on 
the southeast, and the dimly visible peaks 
of the lower Torngaeks in the far north- 
east. 

The snow on land is not so firmly 
packed as on the river ice, and the laden 
komatik sinks deep into it. While the 
Eskimo, with a monotonous ‘“Oo-isht! 
Oo-isht! Oksuit! Oksuit!” urges the 
dogs on, himself lifting on the komatik 
or hauling with his team, as occasion de- 
mands, we file ahead to pack the trail with 
our snowshoes. 

The sun is now risen, and its rays glint 
through the suspended frost flakes as 
through a shimmering veil of silvery 
gauze. There is no appreciable rise in 
temperature. Our adikeys and caps are 
covered with white rime, our beards are 
heavy with ice, and now and again we are 
compelled to pick from our eyelashes the 
ice that forms upon them and partially 
closes the eyes. ‘ 

We are working gradually in among the 
hills, and sometimes our united efforts are 
necessary to assist the dogs in hauling the 
komatik to the summit of a hill. On ex- 
posed rises the wind has swept much of 
the snow away, and what remains is fairly 
well packed, so we lash our snowshoes to 
the top of the komatik, where they will 
be ready for instant use when required. 
Presently there will be occasions when 
the komatik must be unpacked, and a por- 
tion of the load carried up steep ascents 
upon our back. 

The descents are always exciting. The 
dogs begin them on a run. The driver 


throws a hoop of braided walrus hide 
over the front of a runner to act as a 
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is about 
two inches thick, the hoop two feet in di- 
ameter, and drawing back under the run- 
ner, it assists in retarding momentum, but 


drag. The woven walrus hide 


oi itself is not sufficient. One man on 
either side grasps the komatik forward of 
the load, and, bracing back with all his 
weight, his feet ahead in the snow, ex- 
erts his every effort to holding back and 
guiding the coasting komatik. He must 
work lively with his feet. There are 
rocks and snags to be avoided, and unless 
he is alert the sledge may be smashed upon 
them, or an unlucky man injured. 

The dogs, understanding the danger, 
turn aside out of the track of the onrush- 
ing komatik, and race by its side to the 
foot of the hill, where their work of haul- 
ing is to be resumed. Sometimes the ko- 
matik, in spite of the best efforts of the 
steersmen, swerves sidewise, turns over 
and rolls. When the snow is soft enough 
to yield this seldom results in serious dam- 
age, unless there is collision with a rock. 

If we are fortunate enough to come 
upon sufficient brush for a small fire, we 
halt at midday to permit the dogs a brief 
rest while we light our fire, melt ice and 
make tea to quench our thirst. One must 
never eat snow, no matter how thirsty one 
becomes—and one becomes very thirsty 
sometimes under the exertion of snowshoe 
travel and toil connected with the koma- 
tik. Snow-eating will result in a sore 
mouth, a disordered stomach, and weak- 
ened physique. 

Neither must the smallest dram of alco- 
hol be introduced into the system before 
or during a day’s work. While it may 
stimulate for half an hour or so, a relapse 
comes surely and quickly in this cold at- 
mosphere, and when it comes hard phys- 
ical strain is out of the question for sev- 
eral hours. 

We eat a hardtack biscuit with our cup 
of tea, and waste no time about it. The 
tea poured boiling into the cups forms a 
thick coating of ice upon the inside of 
the cup before it is drained. The fire is 
too small to warm us, and shivering as 
we eat and drink we are glad to be plod- 
ding on again. 

Darkness comes early, for the days are 
short, and we halt to make our night camp 
while there is still sufficient light to choose 





























a suitable location. The requisites are a 
good snow bank, and, if possible, brush 
with which to build a fire. 

We are provided with snow knives— 
knives with wide blades about twenty-four 
inches in length, and resembling the 
machette in shape. The Eskimo, with one 
of these, marks on the snow bank a circle 
of the size which the igloo is to be, and 
from the center cuts blocks of snow as 
large as he can lift, and places them in 
position, with the circle he has marked as 
the inside line. 


This forms the base of the igloo. One 
of us cuts blocks for the Eskimo and 


passes them to him, where he stands with- 
in the rising igloo walls. He places the 
blocks in position, building up in spiral 
form, and with the second turn around 
narrowing his circle. Each block is 
trimmed and beveled, as it is given its 
position. The narrowing turns have pres 
ently closed the opening, until there is 
only room left for the final key block at 
the top, which completes the dome. 

The Eskimo now cuts a hole at the bot 
tom large enough to permit passage in 
and out on hands and knees, and proceeds 
to remove loose snow from the interior 
and level the floor, using a snowshoe for 
a scoop. | have been cutting blocks, and 
now proceed to plaster over the outside of 
the igloo with snow, carefully closing up 
all joints between the blocks. 

The building and preparation of the 
igloo has consumed half an hour,. and 
while the Eskimo and myself have been 
engaged upon it the other member of our 
party has lighted a brush fire, unpacked 
the komatik, melted snow or ice in the 
cooking -kettle and also in the tea-kettle, 
chipped off some frozen caribou meat with 
an ax, and is preparing a stew of venison, 
pork and hardtack. 

The weary dogs, still in harness, have 
been lying quiet, but now, as I carry the 
things from the komatik and hand them 
into the igloo through the opening, where 
the Eskimo receives and arranges them, 
the animals evince considerable interest in 
our preparations. [Feeding time is at hand. 

When all has been stowed within, save 
the cooking material which our compan- 
ion is using, and the dog food, the Eskimo 
releases the dogs from harness, and while 
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I, armed with the long whip, stand guard, 
that they may not rush him, he throws 
them their daily portion of fish and fat. 
Iskimo dogs are fed but once a day—in 
the evening. There are sure to be one 
or two impromptu fights, and we wade in 
with whip handle and club to separate the 
combatants. 

Now the surplus dog food and the dog 
harness are passed into the igloo, for the 
dogs will eat even their traces if left 
within their reach. The animals make 
holes for themselves in the snow, some 
singly, some in pairs, and curl up for the 
night, to be covered by drift. 

Our own supper is ready, and with the 
pot of steaming stew and kettle of hot 
tea, we enter the igloo. A block of snow, 
previously provided, is fitted snugly into 
the entrance. A candle is lighted, and 
we eat. 

The most dreary, cheerless hour of all 
the day is that while making camp. We 
are comfortably warm while moving on 
the trail, but the moment we halt the cold 
grips and freezes us to the heart. The 
exercise of camp-making is not active 
enough to ward it off, and we always 
dread the ordeal. 

Steam from our pot and kettle quickly 
fills the igloo with a cloud of fog. The 
kettles radiate heat, and by the time our 
meal is disposed of the igloo becomes so 
comfortable we discard kulutuk and adi- 
key. Though the temperature outside 
may be 50 degrees below zero, within the 
igloo it rises to pretty near the thawing 


point. It would not do to permit it to 
rise above 32 degrees, for in that case 


water would drip from the ceiling. 
Before eating we wash hands and face 
with snow—water is not to be had. It is 
only at night that we wash, and not al- 
ways then. Were we to do so in the 
morning, thus removing oily excretions 
from the skin directly before exposing 
ourselves to the intense cold on the trail, 
the result would pretty certainly be pain- 
ful frostbites. Eskimos, indeed, often oil 
themselves before submitting to exposure, 
and they are in this respect wiser, if less 
cleanly, than the white man. Neither do 
we shave. It would be little short of 
foolhardy to shave while traveling daily 
in this low temperature. 
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Just as the hour occupied in making 
camp is the most dismal and dreary of the 
day, so the hour after supper, when pipes 
are lighted and we lounge in the comfort- 
able igloo chatting and smoking until bed- 
time, is the pleasantest. 

The caribou skins which covered the 
komatik have now become the floor of our 


igloo. Upon them our sleeping-bags are 
spread. These bags are made of caribou 


skin, with the hair on the inside, and are 
very warm and snug. Before retiring we 
remove our outer clothing, our leggings 
and buckskin moccasins, and the woolen 
duffle from our feet. Our trousers, kulu- 
tuk and adikey serve as pillow, and our 
foot duffle is placed next our bodies in the 
bag, that it may remain dry. 

Thus day after day our dog journey 
progresses. There are harder, and there 
are easier, days than the one described. 
Sometimes we toil desperately all day to 
find but eight or ten miles to our credit at 
night. Sometimes we cover thirty miles 
with comparatively small effort. There 
is a period when no brush is to be found 
for fire. When this is the case we melt 
snow and make our tea over the oil burner 
in the igloo. There are nights, on wind- 
swept ice and barrens, where no snow 
bank is to be found upon which to build 
an igloo, and then we must needs crawl 
into our sleeping-bags in the open and let 
the snow drift over us and cover us as it 
covers the dogs. We are caught in ra- 
ging blizzards, when the snow is so thick 
that we cannot see the length of the 
komatik, and when the wind drives the cold 
through our skin garments, and our arms 
are sore to the touch for days afterward, 
because of frost-bite. Inevitably our 
noses, cheeks and chins are frost-bitten. 
On several occasions our Eskimo has 
drawn his hand from his mitten, clapped 
it over our nose, and gently rubbed the 
member until circulation has been re- 
stored. Eskimos do not rub with snow 
for that more often than not results in 
skin abrasions. 

At last we reach the first timber—a 
scattered growth of gnarled black spruce. 
How we welcome it! It is a promise that 
we are approaching God’s country. We 


halt and revel in the luxury of a real fire 
while we drink our tea. 
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Timber now becomes more frequent, 
and we find the Eskimos living in log huts. 
The land of the iglooweuk is behind us. 

Here the cotton tent is the night shel- 
ter. It is pitched between trees. Tent- 
stakes are easily driven, for under cover 
of the woods the snow lies eight or ten 
feet deep. Snow is banked around the 
tent outside to shut out wind and keep in 
heat. A sheet-iron tent-stove, provided 
with a bottom, is set upon two short log- 
butts, laid parallel, and at right angles to 
the stove. They prevent it from sinking 
into the snow. Spruce and balsam boughs 
are thickly spread upon the snow to form 
the bed, with a tarpaulin over them. A 
fire is lighted, and presently the tent is as 
warm and snug as may be. 

When we make our tea at midday a bed 
of green saplings is laid upon the deep 
snow, and the fire lighted upon them. 
They sustain it and prevent its sinking. 
Larger saplings, or a floor of small green 
log-butts, would sustain a fire for a night. 

As the days grow longer the sun’s rays, 
reflected by the white expanse of snow, 
dazzles the eyes, and to guard against 
snow-blindness, which would inevitably 
attack us otherwise, we don amber-colored 
goggles. These are fastened around the 
head with a string, and every portion of 
metal is padded with cloth, for even yet 
the temperature is far below zero, and it 
will not do to permit metal to touch the 
skin. Smoked glass does very well as a 
preventative of snow-blindness, but am- 
ber-colored is far superior. A circle of 
soot, made adhesive with grease, and 
painted around the eyes, is much better 
than nothing. But we have had the fore- 
sight to provide ourselves with glasses, 
and have no need of makeshifts. 

At last April comes and the snow begins 
to moisten under the noonday sun. Buck- 
skin moccasins no longer protect the feet 
from wet, and we discard them for seal- 
skin boots which reach the knees. These 
are waterproof, and exceedingly comfort- 
able when snowshoeing. 

But there is an end to all things. The 
coast is free of ice. We arrive at a post 
i the south where a steamer will presently 
call. We have followed the dogs for two 
thousand miles. Here we dismiss them, 
and our journey reaches an end. 
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Ill. 


With Doc. Cook at the North Pole 


BY W. J. H. NOURSE 


and expariences of me and Slammin 
the past month ye would not belave 
thim, so I will tell ye thim. 

The fishin’ through the ice was fine 
and we got on to the game, so the Boss 
says we was no hinderhance at all. And 
the livin’ out doors most of the toime 
has built us up to two foine laddy-bucks. 
Sure we put most of the day on the bos- 
som of the lake and in the woods huntin’ 
deer till we have solid gould appetites. 
Slammin was figurin’ out, if he had to 
support it his own self, whether he would 
rayther support a battleship or his appe- 
tite, and be the last figures he would 
rayther have the battleship on his hands. 

Well, sor, the Boss took me deer huntin’ 
wid him wan day. He give me a red 
coat to wear and said ‘twas so | wouldn't 
be shot. That seems very sthrange to me, 
for in the ould counthry we put red coats 
on the sogers so they will be shot, and 
here they put thim on ye so ye won't. Off 
we wint, and the Boss warned me that 
I was not to shmoke or talk at all, and 
me moind was made that the thing was 
not much for me. Anyway, divil the 
wurd did I let out of me all day long. 
And we didn’t hunt at all, at all. We 
wint to a place where he says the deer 
will run, and thin we sthands be a three 
and waits and waits, and me dyin’ for 
a shmoke and to say a few wurds that 
come into me moind from toime to toime. 
But the Boss has the big patience, and 
we keep on waitin’. At lasht just before 
dark I seen a foine big deer sthrollin’ 
our way. The Boss didn’t see it, but I 
did, so I yells: “Here comes wan, Boss, 
shoot!” Well, sor, if ye will belave that 
deer took to his legs and run before the 
Boss could turn in his thracks, and the 
Boss was that mad he swore loike a 
throoper. For the loife of me I couldn’t 
tell whether he was mad at me or the 


I: ye was to hear of the great thravels 


deer, but 1 misdoubt it was both, for we 
stharted back for camp and all of the 
way he kept it up. Whin we got in I 
didn’t loike me job near as much as ould 
3urke whin he was gettin’ a dollar a day 


tearin’ down a Prodesthant church and 
was glad to do it for nothin’. 
Well, anyway, supper and a _ foine 


shmoke put the boss in a good humor, 
and that noight he says, says he, “Come 
on, McCrohan, ye have promised to tell 
us about yer thrip to the North Pole 
wid Dock Cook. Now go on and tell it 
and we will see can we sthand for yer 
dishagreeable thrail habits.” 

So I ups and tells thim about the toime 
I met ould Dock Cook and he says to me: 
“Mack,” s’ys he, “I’m goin’ to dischover 
the pole, will ye go wid me?” Well, sor, | 
has nothin’ betther to du, so | says, “| 
will, and whin and how do we go?” So 
the Dock tells me how he has it all planned 
out to go on boycicles and be way of 
Junenow in Alasky, for that is the quick- 
est and chapest. Whin we can’t go any 
more wid the boycicles we will build some 
sleds and ketch some dogs and sloide the 
rest of the way. That suits me, so we 
gets two boycicles and stharts wid our 
sthores for Alasky. The Dock buys the 
sthores, and sure he has everything ye 
can think of that will make it a sure 
thing that we proves that we was at 
the pole. And he has what to me is fool 
things, loike a saucer of molasses for to 
make a horizon to take observathions, a 
lot of wreaths of roses and vilets for the 
king of Dinmark to hang on us whin we 
comes home wid the most of the pole 
undher our arms and parts of it in slivers 
in our hands. Sure he has some grub, 
but says we will live on the counthry 


mostly, and from what I had heard I 


began at wunst to cultivate a loikin’ for 
icesickles. 
Owin’ to the absence of much money 
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bein’ presint, we was a long toime gettin 
to where we was doin’ any rale ex- 
plohrin’. Thin afther ridin’ tin thousand 
moiles and tin hundred punchtures, we 
got to where the could was intents and 
the very air in our toires froze and we 
thrun away thim pumps to loighten the 
load. Be the guide-phosts wan day | 
seen that we was two hundred moiles 
from Junenow and the Dock was toired 
out. “McCrohan,” says he, “hardly can 
[ make it. I think ye had betther go on 
ahid to Junenow and resarve a room wid 
bath for me, and if | don’t git in in a 
day, come out and meet me.” : 
So I laves him sittin’ on a cake of ice 
and stharts alone for Junenow. Whin I 
got there I finds all the baths is frozen 
up for the winther, so all I can do for the 
Dock is a room wid tin other explohrers 
that don’t care any for his company, but 
has to sthand for it, as it is a twelve-man 
room, anyway. ‘The nixt day the could 
is intents and no soigns of the Dock, 
so I stharts back to meet him. Sure, | 
got all the way to where I laved him 
and divil the thrack of him did I foind. 
Whin I got roight to the place I seen 
no thracks goin’ away, so | asks a lad, 
who was campin’ near, did he see any- 
thing of the Dock. I discroibed him and 
towld about the roses he was goin’ to 
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wear whin the king of Dinmark got to 
him, and the lad says he seen him, but 
he must be about a hundred moiles on 
his way back be now, for that was a 
glacier he had been sittin’ on. 

This sits us back a lot, for it is siveral 
days before i can ketch up wid him, and 
whin I do, sure he has tin Esquimaws 
all workin’ for him for two gumdhrops 
a day. 

“Where did ye git thim?” says I. 

“Sure,” says he, “they wasn’t lookin’ 
and I surrounded thim,” says the Dock. 

From that toime the wurk was loighter 
for us, for we had the Esquimaws to do 
the heft of it. Betoimes we got to June- 
now and found the people there was all 
aginst anyone discoverin’ the pole. They ‘ 
was fearin’ that it would chompete wid 
thim for a summer reshort and put thim 
out of business. 

3ut there niver was a man wid the 
indepindence and determination of the 
Dock. “To h—1 wid yer commerchialism,” 
says he, “the pole is the wan scientifick 
geographycal problum that has niver been j 
sholved and me and McCrohan is goin’ 
to git it if it takes the loives of our 
thrusty Esquimaws and two barrels of 
gumdhrops.” 

So be this and be that we stharts from 
Junenow acrass the thrackless ice and 
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snow. The could was intents, and in 
igloos, and in everything. Sure, me and 
Dock didn’t dare to talk much in the 
open, for as fasht as the wurds come 
out of our mouths they froze and in tin 
minutes we was standin’ to our knees 
in our own eloquence. And the wurst of 
it was that whin we moved away a little, 
the Esquimaws would go and pick up our 
conversation and thaw it out and larn 
all our plans. At noight we had to make 
us some igloos, if ye know what thim is, 
and schlape wid the shirts of us freezin’ 
to our backs, for the could was intents 
and, begorry, it was in igloos, too. Some- 
toimes we would lave the _ ile-sthove 
burnin’ for the shmall warmth it give, 
but be marnin’ the flame would be froze 
sthiff to the wick and we had to heat a 
pair of shears to cut it off. The sufferin’ 
was intents. 

Wan day we come to a shmall Esqui- 
maw village and the Dock says we are 
now on the lahst edge of civiloiseation 
and must lay in all the grub and gum- 
dhrops we nade to take us to the pole, 
‘Twas a quare bit of a town. They have 
a park and the binches are made of ice 
and are so could that they are hot and 
the little lads turn many the honest pinny 
rintin’ ye ashbestos pads to kape ye from 
burnin’ holes in yer pahnts. In _ the 
sthores they sells the milk be the yard, 
and I seen wan little Esquimaw lad fall 
and break the milk he was carryin’ home. 
Sure he was cryin’ bullets till the Dock 
tould him ‘twas no use cryin’ over broke 
milk and give him a gumdhrop. Me and 
the Dock seen we had to have some mate, 
so we wint away out beyond the carner 
of Meridian Avenues and Longhtitude 
Strate to see could we shoot a bear. The 
Dock had a Indian bow and used ice- 
sickles for arrers, for he says they melts 
whin they pinitrates the head of the bear 
and he doies of wather on the brain and 
none of his mate is mussed up. 

Well, be this and be that, we got ready 
and away we goes to the pole. Thim Es- 
quimaws says they had been there manys 
the toime and knows the way, so me and 
Dock feels sure we will be the haroes 
of the frozen North. At laste he makes 
up his moind he will as soon as he can 
get to the king of Dinmark. The could 
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was intents. There was no daytoime at 
all, at all, and we was burnin’ tarches all 
the toime to see our way over the trech- 
erous crevices and leads, whatever thim 
is, and so we could see the thrusty Esqui- 
maws didn’t swoipe the gumdhrops on us. 
Thin the saucer of molasses was brung 
out and the Dock peeks into a poipe of 
brass and writes in a book and says toime 
and toime agin, “Me gallant cohmrads, 
the pole is most ours. Have a little cour- 
age and a couple of gumdhrops and yer 
naimes will go down in histhory as the 
unbaten corps that accompanied that brave 
and unconkered haro, the proide of Din- 
mark and part of the United Stahtes, 
Docktor Cook, peerless exphlorer. But,” 
says he, “raymimber the conthract ye 
made wid me. Not a wan of ye is to be 
intherviewed by a rephorter, spake a wurd 
in publick or put pin to pahper for wan 
year afther I get done talkin’ and writin’.” 

The could was intents, but our gallant 
little band of exphlorers and candle-aters 
sthruggled on and on. At lasht wan foine 
dark day or noight, I don’t know which, 
we come to a big hole in the ice loike a 
goiant punch-bowl. The Dock took twinty- 
wan observathions and sthill he was puz- 
zled for fair. Thin he had him built a 
shmall igloo and wint into retoirement 
to think it out. Tin days he stays there 
widout sayin’ a wurd except “Pass me in 
some grub.” Thin out he comes in great 
glee and yells, “I have it, McCrohan. 
Whin the wurld was made, sure they 
turned it out on a goiant lathe and this 
punch-bowl hole is the same, as there 
must be wan at the South. Sure these 
holes are the wans laved be the cinters 
of the lathe and there is no North Pole 
or South Pole at all, at all. It is the 
North Hole, and we have discovered it, 
me bye. So we puts up the flag, takes 
a flashloight of the Dock at the top of 
the wurld, has tin gumdhrops a piece all 
round and stharts for Dinmark. And 
that is the very way that me and Dock 
Cook discovered the North Pole. And if 
ye don’t belave me, just ask the Dock, 
if ye can foind him. 

Thin Slammin tould thim the sthory of 
the lad that thraded the ould rack of 


bones harse for a foine-lookin’ wan and 
got 


tin dollars to boot. The lad that 
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got the foine-lookin’ wan was warned 
that if the harse saw an egg it would 
sit on it. A month later the two lads met 
and the wan tould the other that he had 
to shoot the harse, for it was wadin’ 
through _a brook and sat down and 
couldn’t be coaxed to budge. The other 
lad said, “I forgot to tell ye whin we 
made the thrade that he would sit on 
a fish, too.” 

And the Boss tould about whin he was 
in Columbia, in South America, where 
the money there is a dollar to wan ot 
our cints, and ye give a sthrate-car con- 
ducthor a fifty-cint American piece for 
a foive-cint roide and get back forty- 
foive wan-dollar bills in change. Well, 
he says, “A Columbian who was thinkin’ 
in Columbian money was havin’ a harse 
thrade wid an American who was thinkin’ 
in American money. The American asks 
the proice of the harse and the Columbian 
says two thousand dollars. The American 
says it is too much, and offers wan hun- 
dred and siventy-foive. ‘Hugh!’ says the 
Columbian, ‘I paid a hundred and siventy- 
foive to have him shod!’” 

The nixt day they are all fishin’ 
through the ice. It comes up could and 
wid a big wind. All the lads but two 
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come in to play thim jacks and the two 
stays in the little house or sleds and 
fishes through a hole in the flure. Slam- 
min foinds a harseshoe and for luck he 
goes out and nails it over the door of 
the little fish-house. Whin supper toime 
comes and the lads don’t show up, we all 
go out to look for thim. The last place 
we looked was in the fish-house and there 
they was. In nailin’ the harseshoe up 
Slammin had let it lap down a little and, 
as the door opened out, they was prison- 
ers. This lad Slammin is gittin’ the two 
of us into throubles all the toimes and 
it takes a lot of me biarneyin’ talk to git 
us out agin. 

Wan day me and Slammin were sint 
for more loive bait. On the way back 
Slammin thinks he knows a short-cut to 
camp, so we thries it and gits lost as 
usual. Soon we stroikes a road, and a 
piece down it we comes to a place where 
there was wanst a village and a mill. The 
mill was burned a few years ago and 
only three or four tiniments was left. 
On the sthone doorsthep of wan of thim 
was an ould tad choppin’ kindlin’, so 
we sthopped to pass the toime of day. 
He had a great lot of kindlin’ cut, and 
whin we remarked that it wud lahst him 
a long toime, he said, ‘There was niver 
a poor but there is a poorer, and I am 
cuttin’ this for the Widdy Bourke that 
lives acrass the way.” Thin he tould us 
how he came from the ould sod many 
years ago, wurked in the mill, saved his 
money and bought the tiniment. Thin 
the mill burned and lift him wid no wan 
to rint his tiniment to and wid little or 
no money. Now he is on the town, gittin’ 
a dollar a wake to kape body and sow! 
together and the widdy is in the same 
boat. He tould us that he wud up and 
marry the widdy, for two can live as 
chape as wan if it is chape enough, and, 
glory be, it had to be on a dollar a wake, 
but the townfolk wud make talk and claim 
that they was honeymoonin’ on the town 
money. We tould him, anyway, that it 
was not roight at all, at all, for two pco- 
ple to marry if there was nothin’ but 4 
savin’ in livin’ consarned. Thin the ould 
lad tould us, “Sure there is all consarned. 
me byes. I knew her well in the ould 
counthry and she was the foinest, purticsi 























lass in all Ireland. Sure her hair was 
loike cannel coal and the eyes of her 
was as broight as the jet buttons on the 
ownly silk dress in our family and as 
black. Her teeth were loike the sprites 
tombsthones in the fairy rath and her 
hands were little senthries of beauty. And 
| misdoubt but that I had put the comther 
on her, but lackin’ the manes to marry 
| came to America widout a promise. | 
prospered and waited, and I waited too 
long, for whin I was ready I heered that 
she had married Bourke. Thin wan day 
who should come here but Bourke and 
Ellen, who is now the widdy. He saved 
and schratched till he got the tiniment, 
and just before the foire he ups and doies, 
lavin’ Ellen. Sure afther the foire she 
had to go on the poor list, same as me, 
and this village is two moiles from the 
town, and here we are al! alone. I does 
me best to make it aisy for her, but the 
arms of me are akin for her and did 
we be married we could git on foine wid 
the two dollars.” 

Well, sor, poor as he was, he give me 
and Slammin a dish of tay, and before 
we wint we laved him what baccy we 
had. All the way to camp we was thinkin’ 
it out, and whin we got in we asks the 
3oss for all the pay that is comin’ to 
the two of us and tould him the sthory, 
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and that we was goin’ to fix that ould 
couple as far as our money wint. The 
Boss asked us a lot and did we mane to 
give up our pay, all of it. We tould him 
we did, and thin he tells the other lads 
about it, and be this and be that the nixt 
day over we goes wid three of the lads 
and the Boss and before noight it is all 
fixed that the Boss buys wan tiniment 
for enough so that the ould couple can 
live in the other and the Boss takes care 
of the money for him. They are goin’ 
to be married, and me and Slammin be- 
lave we done a good day’s wurk and spint 
no more than a couple plugs of baccy. 
Sure it is foine to be rich loike the Boss. 

Well, sor, now for the big news. The 
Boss and most of the lads here are goin’ 
to Floridy fishin’ for tarpons, whatever 
thim are, and me and me frind Slammin 
are hoired to go wid thim. Sure they 
say that it is w-a-arm all the toime down 
there, and we are goin’ down in a foine 
thrain that ye can slape in, for it takes 
a long toime to git there. But, all said 
and done, I am grievin’ some to lave these 
foine woods and lakes just whin we are 
gittin’ to be axparienced guides and very 
valuable to oursilves and the Boss. But 
there niver was a good but there was a 
betther, and we are off for Floridy in the 
marnin’, 


IN THE NEXT STORY SLAMMIN AND McCROHAN ASSIST 
ONE, CUPID, IN MAKING A YOUNG COUPLE HAPPY, BE- 
SIDES BECOMING THE TARPON HEROES OF FLORIDA 


The Snow-Storm 


Silence—the hush of winter on the air 


Grim, leaden skies that dim the wan day’s light— 


A sudden, wind-born tumult everywhere 


And whirling flakes hide wood and vale from sight. 





—R. R. Greenwood. 
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WHERE THE BROOK TROUT ARE HATCHED AND REARED TO THREE INCHES IN LENGTH 


PRACTICAL FISH AND GAME CONSER- 


VATION 


XII. Constructing and Operating a Private Trout Hatchery 
BY WILLIAM P. DOYLE 


PRING water, confined in artistically 
S arranged pools and_ ponds, — sur- 

rounded by shrubbery, grassy slopes, 
lawns, trees, flowers and walks, add great- 
ly to the beautification of any property. 
Stock those waters with thousands of 
flashing, darting trout and one has a com- 
bination almost impossible to surpass in 
landscape adornment. 

That is one of the means Mr. Thomas 
H. Stryker, of Rome, N. Y., utilized to 
improve his beautiful ancestral farm, so 
generously endowed by nature with scenic 
charm and fertile soil. For over forty 
years this capitalist, farmer and lover of 
beautiful scenery has maintained a chain 
of ponds on his well-tilled farm for the 
adornment of his property. At the same 


time he has raised millions of trout for 
the pleasure the occupation afforded and 
for the betterment of fishing in the 
streams of this prosperous farming local- 
ity. At the present time there are about 
250,000 trout in the ponds and rearing- 
troughs, ranging from fingerlings to two 
pounders. 

About the Stryker ponds the lover of 
history and the lover of nature may meet 
on a common level. The ponds, so charm- 
ing in themselves, are located in the heart 
of the historic Mohawk Valley, not fifty 
rods from where the outer walls of Fort 
Stanwix, of Revolutionary fame, stood, and 
less than 50 rods from where the Stars and 
Stripes were first unfurled in battle. They 
are on the identical grounds occupied by 
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St. Leger and his English forces when they 
were encamped during their momentous 
but futile assault on Col. Peter Ganse- 
voort and the valiant American defenders 
of Fort Stanwix in 1777, while there the 
Indians of the Long House held their 
council meetings in centuries past. 

The fact that the ponds are on historic 
ground has nothing to do with the success 
of the project. A growing trout cares 
nothing about history, and its vitality and 
health are not influenced by whether or 
not a patriot’s foot ever trod the ground 
beneath it. Those features, however, add 
immeasurably to the owner’s pleasure of 
proprietorship and to the interest of the 
thousands who visit the ponds yearly, and 
enjoy a ramble along the banks and across 
the fine farm. 

Some of the trout, even the two- 
pounders, are almost as tame, when those 
they know are near, as are barnyard hens 
which cluck and circle around the feet of 
the keeper at feeding time. When Nor- 
man J. Vanderhoof, the culturist in 
charge, walks out on the plank platform 
over the adults’ pond with a pan of the 
ground liver used for food, the agile, 
alert fish, so beautiful and gorgeous in 
the various colorings of the char, almost 
make the water boil in their rush for the 
expected food. In their eagerness, or 
possibly through playfulness, they not 
only break water, but frequently jump a 
foot clear of it to take food from the 
keeper's hand. When a small portion of 
liver is held a few inches under. the sur- 
face, the water almost seethes as the 
trout dart and struggle to reach the sub- 
merged hand. If they have a preference 
it taking food, it is that they get it from 
the hands in which they have learned to 
have such confidence. 

While Mr. Stryker was a student in 
college he became interested in trout- 
hatching, and during his vacations con- 
structed the ponds about as they stand 
to-day. For ages great underground 
forces have been sending up a volume of 
clear, cold spring water through the 
gravelly soil. The flow of those springs 
is about 3,000 gallons a minute, or 4,000,- 
000 gallons every 24 hours. From that 


never-failing and abundant source of sup- 
ply the ponds were extended in both di- 
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rections. Walks circle the clear, clean 
pools, and handsome trees, grassy slopes 
and shrubbery all add to the attractiveness 
of the vista. 

The ponds are from 30 to 60 feet wide 
and follow a winding route for severa 
hundred yards between giant elm trees. 
Delightful shade is afforded the fish by 
the towering, overspreading branches, 
which at the same time cast on the water 
wonderful reflections of limbs, foliage and 
open sky. If there is anything dear to 
the heart of the trout it is a deep, mys- 


terious-looking pool where great tree- 
roots make countless recesses, caverns 


and hiding-places fo. his troutship’s seclu- 
sion when he is not working for food on 
the shallows and artificial rifts. Here all 
those comforts are provided in such abun- 
dance that it is a veritable char paradise. 

The water is from two to eight feet 
deep, with a temperature that never, even 
in the hottest weather, raises above 58 
degrees F. At the same time it never gets 
cold enough to freeze, though five feet of 
snow may mantle the earth and the beau- 
tiful Mohawk River, less than 50 rods 
away, is frozen from bank to bank. That 
is one of the fortunate peculiarities of this 
spring water, an advantage which it is 
said no other hatchery in the State pos- 
sesses to such an unusual extent. That 
uniformity is very helpful to the fish, 
hastening their growth and tending to 
keep out all disease. 

The brook variety, the most delicate of 
all the char, prefers a temperature of from 
56 to 60 degrees F. Seventy degrees is 
about the limit that they can stand, and if 
the day is damp and cloudy a brook trout 
will live longer on land than in water of 
80 degrees F. When the pond water gets 
warm is the time the trout in wild state 
seeks the deep pools and spring holes, and 
when reared in domestication those re- 
quirements must be provided for or the 
first torrid Summer day puts an end to the 
trout project. 

The ponds are so arranged that each 
one takes its main supply direct from a 
spring and not by drawing from one pond 
to the other. The water flows over grav- 
elly rifts or rocky cascades to each pool, 
the rifts and cascades helping to more 
thoroughly aerate and purify the supply. 
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The outlet of the chain is the Mohawk, a 
short distance away. Screens cover the 
intake and outlet of each pond, so that 
the piscatorial pets are kept confined in 
the pond allotted to each size. 

Part of the water from the springs, 
after being aerated, is diverted to the 
rearing troughs, the bottoms of which are 
but a few inches above the surface of the 
main pond. Those troughs are about 39 
feet long, 5 feet wide and 2 feet deep. 


can find no more delectable dainty than 
a meal of one of their kind. 

An eight-inch trout will swallow a 
four-inch trout with practically no dis- 
comfort. Their only apparent annoy- 
ance is in being obliged to catch the swift 
and artful little dodgers. Mr. Stryker 
has taken fish from the ponds that had 
swallowed smaller ones—though not much 
smaller, either—and from one to two 
inches of the victims’ tails extended from 




















“SHADE IS AFFORDED THE FISH BY THE TOWERING, OVERSPREADING BRANCHES” 


They are made of two-inch planks, and 
are coated inside and out with coal-tar to 
preserve the wood and to help keep out 
disease germs. 

Adjoining the rearing troughs are those 
used for hatching, which are smaller, be- 
ing about 30 feet long, 1 foot wide and 
the same in depth. For the first few 
weeks of the trout’s life they are kept in 
the hatching troughs, but after they begin 
to take food freely they are placed in the 
rearing troughs, which are then their 
home for several months, before being let 
into one of the ponds. The different sizes 
have to be kept separate, for because of 
the trout’s cannibalistic tendencies they 





the mouth of the captors. Sometimes 
when the dead captive was withdrawn it 
was found that the head, the part always 
swallowed first, had been partly digested, 
and there was every indication that the 
entire fish would have been assimilated as 
time afforded had there been no interrup- 
tion in the process. 

Although there is some natural spawn- 
ing in the ponds, practically all the trout 
are hatched from eyed-eggs—that is, eggs 
almost ready to hatch, and which show 
what appears to be the eye of the embryo. 
Chey are purchased in either Pennsyl- 
vania or Massachusetts. The wild trout’s 
spawning season is from October to 
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March. As soon as the autumnal frosts 
begin to touch the water the trout leave 
the deeper pools and work out onto the 
shallow gravel-beds. The males, unusu- 
ally resplendent at this time, are the first 
to reach the spawning grounds. In a few 
days the females follow, and then the 
love-making and mating begin. 

At that time the male considers himself 
a most important affair, slashing around 
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four or five inches deep has been made. 

When the female is ready to deposit the 
eggs she circles around a few times and 
slowly bends her body into the nest, when 
the eggs are quickly laid, usually a few 
hundred at a time. While-the eggs are 
being produced the male keeps close to the 
female. As soon as she moves from the 
nest her mate is instantly over the eggs, 
fertilizing them with the milt. Then a 











SHOWING UP THE TROUT IN A POOL—OILCLOTH 5 x 6 FT. ON BOTTOM OF TANK 


vaingloriously, intimidating the smaller 
males, discreetly avoiding the larger ones, 
and working hard to show the females 
what a really wonderful and gorgeous 
gallant he is. The females, however, do 
not seem to be overimpressed with all 
their lords’ antics, as they calmly go about 
their business, arranging the nest and at- 
tending to the other light domestic affairs. 

The nest is made by the female—always 
the female, as the male is too busy bluster- 
ing around and seemingly protecting his 
rights, whatever they are—by turning on 
her side and fanning or scooping out the 
gravel with her tail. The work is con- 
tinued, sometimes over a period of several 
days, until a hole a foot in diameter and 





little gravel is brushed over the eggs by 
the tail of the fish, and for several days 
the work of egg production is repeated, 
during which time one or both the pair 
are constantly on guard about the nest. 
Seventy or eighty days later hatching 
begins. 

For several days after the eggs have 
been laid the male trout stands guard, and 
a tigress could not fight with greater fe- 
rocity to save her offspring than the trout 
will to keep away would-be despoilers of 
the nest. Those eggs are relished by 
everything that swims, as well as several 
kinds of birds and many animals, and as 
one trout may unintentionally disturb 
another’s nest, or freshets and many other 
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causes may destroy the work of the fe- 
male, it is estimated that not over two per 
cent of the eggs laid produce trout. In 
fact, it is said that not over 10 per cent 
are even fertilized, because of nature’s 
uncertain provisions. However, those 
difficulties are offset by the fact that a 
large trout will lay 5,000 eggs, which al- 
lows for a large enough hatch to keep up 
the species. 

In many hatcheries the eggs and milt 
are taken from the fish at the proper time 
by “stripping,” and in that way at least 
95 per cent can be fertilized. At the 
Stryker ponds all eggs are purchased from 
other hatcheries; there is no stripping, al- 
though Mr. Stryker did much of that work 
before commercial hatcheries could supply 
his wants. In fact, he was among the 
early successful experimenters in that 
line. 

The eyed-eggs, when ready to be 
hatched, are placed on trays about a foot 
wide, three feet long and one inch deep. 
The bottoms of the trays are of wire cloth 
especially woven. The meshes are three- 
fourths inch long and one-eighth inch 
wide. The warp, which runs the long 
way, is of fine wire, about No. 24, and it 
goes under and over the woof, which is 
of No. 18 wire. 

The eggs, which are about the size of 
the head of a match, are placed on a tray, 
one egg on each elongated mesh in the 
screen, and the tray is then put in water 
of about 50 degrees F. The eyed-eggs 
begin to hatch in a week, and, as they do, 
the embryo drops through the mesh and 
begins wiggling in its native element. It 
should be remembered that at every point 
of the work absolute cleanliness is the 
price of success. 

Newly hatched trout look like threads 
of albumen. They have goggle eyes and 
attached to the under part of the body is 
a yolk-sack, nearly as large as the origi- 
nal egg, upon which the embryo feeds for 
the first thirty or more days of life. As 
they cannot swim, they move about on the 
bottom of the tank in an apparent aimless 
manner, seeking to avoid the light. In 
the brooks they would scatter and bury 
themselves in the bottom-gravel. As they 


cannot follow that plan of nature in the 
tanks, they huddle and crowd in corners, 
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seeking to avoid the light and the big, 
queer world which is so new to them. 
Unless the troughs are kept covered for 
the first few weeks of the embryo’s life, 
thereby excluding the light, the young 
sters will crowd and smother each other 
to death. 

When the young trout are ready to take 
food they head towards the intake in the 
tank, looking for little particles of water 
food. There they also crowd and jostle 
each other, and if the tanks are over 
crowded the little fish will nibble fins and 
tails, even though food is plentiful. The 
nibbling is due, apparently, to irritability 
and a desire to make those waving fins 
and tails get out of the way. When a 
tail or pectoral fin has been bitten it turns 
white, is mistaken for a new kind of food, 
and is nibbled until fungus sets in and the 
affected trout dies. 

The early feeding of the trout is a very 
delicate process. Beef liver is ground to 
a pulp and run through several sizes of 
strainers, the last one being of wire and 
as fine as cheese cloth. That removes 
every particle of fibre and nothing re- 
mains but the life-giving element of the 
meat. The pulp is then mixed with 
water, one part pulp to three parts water 
being found to be the most beneficial. 

The mixture is shot into the water with 
a small syringe or in any other manner 
that judgment may dictate. It does not 
take the nurslings long to recognize the 
food as something very essential to their 
comfort. As the fish increase in size less 
water is mixed with the ground liver, and 
it does not have to be ground so fine. 
That is the only food given at any time 
in the development of the brook trout. 

The food must be distributed in all 
parts of the tank and a very small por- 
tion at a time suffices. A piece of beef 
liver as large as a hickory nut, ground 
and mixed with water, will feed 10,000 
trout their first meal. In a few days their 
appetites greatly increase and Mr. Stry- 
ker has found it much better to feed little 
and often, say once an hour, than to give 
big feeds twice a day. 

The cost of trout hatching equipment 
with suitable ponds may run from $700 
up well into the thousands, depending on 
the size of the ponds, the extent of flo- 
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ral, grass and shrubbery decorations about 
the ponds, and various other conditions. 
The services of a man to carry on the 
work is required and his wages will run 
from $60 to $125 a month. 

It is much cheaper to purchase and 
hatch eggs than to get young trout from 
the dealers. Eyed-eggs can be bought 
for about 65 cents per 1,000, while finger- 
ling trout about six months old cost $35 
per 1,000. The eggs can be hatched and 
the fish brought to the six months stage 
for far less than $35 a thousand. 

Although Mr. Stryker has been rear- 
ing trout for 40 years, he has never yet 
tried to market the product of the hatch- 
ery in any systematic form because it 
was not until the enactment of the pres- 
ent conservation law that a permit could 
be obtained from the State Conservation 
Commission to sell trout in New York 
State at all seasons of the year for table 
use. Now, however, he is about to go 
into the marketing of the fish in a busi- 
ness-like manner. 

Upon application, the Conservation 
Commission at Albany grants permission 
to sell trout from a private hatchery at 
any time of the year. The commission 
also leases to the applicant a tagging ma- 
chine at a cost of $50 for the first year 
and $1 for each succeeding year. Metallic 
tags inscribed with the letters “N. Y. 
S. C. C.,” at a cost of three cents each, 
are also provided. One of those tags 
must be affixed to every trout over 
six inches long that is sold for table 
use, 

Mr. Stryker has secured such a permit 
from the commission and he now plans 
to have his first consignment of trout, 
about 70,000 trout from six to nine inches 
long, ready for market some time in 
March or April. There is a heavy de- 
mand, it has been ascertained, for trout 
in all the large city restaurants and hotels, 
at prices ranging from 50 cents to $1 
a pound, with an average price of seventy- 
five cents a pound. Such a price allows 
a profit of at least thirty-five to forty 
cents a pound, after deducting all run- 
ning expenses, including overhead 


charges, maintenance of plant and inter- 
€st on investment. The owner of this 
plant says so far as he knows there are 
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very few hatcheries in this State now 
producing market trout for table use. 

To determine the cost of establishing 
a fish hatchery is a difficult matter unless 
one has an accurate knowledge of the 
conditions which are to be met in the 
way of location, natural advantages, and 
many other items, all of which would 
cause a wide variation in the total cost 
of each plant. A few hundred dollars 
would suffice in many cases, while in 
others it would considerably exceed such 
a sum. 

Mr. Stryker spent many years getting 
his plant perfected, but now that he has 
it, he says that he can meet all the ex- 
penses of hatching and bringing the trout 
to the year-old stage for about $1,500 
a year. That is figuring on the 70,000 
that he is now growing for market pur- 
poses, and in no way considers the many 
thousands of trout that are practically 
caring for themselves in the larger ponds, 
but which could be marketed with the 
one pond of 70,000. To feed that many 
trout costs from $1 to $1.50 a day for 
the liver. 

When the fish will be marketed in the 
spring they will be about a year and one- 
half old and will be from six to nine 
inches long, and will probably average 
four or five to the pound, Allowing five 
to the pound, which is an almost unneces- 
sarily large number, and estimating the 
selling price at fifty cents a pound, which 
is very low, the 70,000 trout will net 
$7,000. To have produced that crop of 
fish will not have exceeded $2,500, which 
is allowing a very high figure for cost of 
production at this plant. 

Trout when one year old at this hatch- 
ery run from five to seven inches long, 
as they are carefully fed and every con- 
dition is present to hasten the growth. 
When a year and one-half old they are 
from six to nine inches long, and a three- 
year-old trout averages two pounds, They 
breed when two years old, but three years 
old or older is a better age for trout 
used for that purpose. Mr. Stryker is 
planning to hatch 200,000 trout by ar- 
tificial means in his tanks this year, but 
the natural breeding in the ponds will 
run the figures of trout hatched far above 
that number. 
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AN OKLAHOMA DUCK HUNT 


BY J. CARTER COOK 


OR three or four days a cold wind had 

been head on from the south with 

the velocity of a small-sized cyclone, 
and the heavy, low-hanging clouds were 
emitting a mist as wet as rain, with occa- 
sional flurries of snow. 

Office work had become irksome, law- 
books unusually musty, and legal problems 
would not untangle. I knew that there 
was something in the elements that was 
playing havoc with my reasoning powers, 
but just the exact cause I had not been 
able to determine, and was pondering over 
the matter one dismal afternoon, endeav- 
oring to unravel the puzzle, when my office 
phone rang. Listlessly picking up the re- 
ceiver, I was instantly all alert, as I heard 
the voice of friend Brown, asking if 1 
couldn’t get off on the morrow for a go at 
the ducks! 

Ducks! that was it; Brown had diag- 
nosed my ailment instantly; there was no 
mistaking the trouble now. I knew as 
soon as I heard that magic word “Ducks!” 
where my mind had been wandering and 
my inclination pulling for. It was just the 


yearning of the animal in man to get out 
in the elements and romp with nature— 
just a longing of the creature of civiliza- 


tion, to match his skill and ingenuity with 
the leary old green-head, who was on his 
way to the rice fields of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Texas from his breeding grounds, 
amidst the primeval wilds of Northern 
Canada. 

A definite program having been decided 
upon, Brown left to get his hunting togs, 
and I began to straighten out a few odds 
and ends of business, to finish which, I 
dare say, incurred much neglect. 

Hanging the “out of town” sign on the 
office door, I was soon on my way home, 
stopping at the hardware store to procure 
a fresh supply of shells. 

Arriving at the house, I soon had the 
place in chaotic confusion as I ransacked 
it from cellar to garret in my search for 
the necessary articles to make comfortable 
a ducking-day. The hip-boots, slicker- 
trousers, flannel shirt, heavy sweater, cor- 
duroy cap and fur-lined gloves were finally 
located, and, breaking open four boxes of 
shells, loaded with 814 drams of Dupont 
powder and 1% oz. chilled sixes, I impa- 
tiently swallowed my supper and was soon 
ready for bed, to toss in restless slumber 
for a few hours while I dreamed I heard 
the blood-tingling squawk of the wily old 


























mallard, and saw in my visions the flock 
circle, over the horizon, and in answer to 
the call emanating from my lips, gently 
drop in graceful glides among the decoys, 
and as I raise my gun and draw upon the 
bunch, I jump from the bed to the accom- 
panying report and stifle the buzz of the 
alarm clock as the hands point to 4 a. m. 

Pulling on the hunting togs with all pos- 
sible speed, I hastily leave the house for 
the stable, after putting the coffee pot on 
the fire, and feed and harness the horses 
Soon back in the kitchen preparing a snack 
while I wait for Brown, whom I have 
summoned over the ’phone. Upon his ar- 
rival, cup of coffee, ham and eggs “straight 
up” and hot toast; after which we are 
ready, and soon on our way to “Grassy 
Lake,” twelve miles away. 

Such a morn! The wind moaning and 
sighing through the tree-tops, a heavy mist 
overhanging the earth, and flurries of 
snow whitening the ground, as we pro- 
ceeded on our way, gave promise of as 
ideal a day for duck hunting as one could 
possibly have. desired. 

The roads were heavy, and the drive 
necessarily slow, but we were re-hashing, 
with many exaggerations, the events of 
former outings, and in the aroma of our 
“Missouri Meerschaums” the drive was 
none too long. 

Just as the faint gray shadows of the 
early dawn began to creep over the land- 
scape, we pulled up on the lake side, cold, 
damp and chattering, but bubbling over 
with enthusiastic anticipation. 

Grassy Lake is a low marshy tract, cov- 
ered with water, from six inches to three 
feet in depth, and containing about twelve 
hundred acres; surrounded with lofty 
pecan, hickory and oak trees, and partially 
covered with flags, stunted willows, alder, 
and various kind of swamp grasses, to- 
gether with much open water. It is situ- 
ated in the bend of the Verdigris River, 
and makes one of the best ducking resorts 
in Eastern Oklahoma. 

The horses were hastily unhitched and 
blanketed, the setter dog “Bird,” an ideal 
retriever, was unchained, and we were out 
in the water knee-deep on our way to 
about the center of the lake, where the 
grasses were the thickest, and the flags the 
highest, as we knew at this season, and on 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS DAY’S BAG 


such a day as we were having the ducks 
were apt to choose the flags to shelter them 
from the weather; also we would have ma- 
terial close at hand with which to build a 
blind. 

Did you, Brother Duck-Hunter, ever try 
to build a blind out in the middle of a big 
body of water, with the wind blowing at 
the rate of 40 miles an hour, and rain and 
snow coming down in blinding sheets? If 
sO, you can appreciate our situation as we 
broke off the heaviest limbs from the alder 
bushes and jammed the ends into the 
muddy bottom, only to see the wind topple 
them over and swish them across the rip- 
piling water as fast as we could put them 
up. If you have not you have missed the 
greatest relish for an appreciative appetite 
for roasted duck that it’s possible to ac- 
quire. Finally after repeated efforts, and 
by the use of a rope and stakes driven in 
thie ground, we succeeded in getting the 
skeleton up, and inter-twining the flags and 
grasses through the alder limbs we com- 
pleted the blind; then fixing a dry place 
with a box and grass to keep the dog out 





OUR HIDE—BUILT IN 


of water, we were ready ior the ducks, 
which had been darting here and there all 
the while we were making the blind. It 
was a great temptation to stop work on the 
blind and commence shooting, but from 
past experiences we knew it would be best 
to get out of sight before the bombardment 
began. 

“Get in!” said Brown, as he put the final 
touches on, and taking a bracer to warm 
the blood, we slipped shells into the guns 
and awaited the first arrival to get within 
range. 

It was very necessary to get a few ducks 
as soon as possible to set out for decoys, 
as, in this section many of us prefer the 
real duck (after being killed) to -the 
wooden decoy; they having proven to be 
the best when the water is shallow enough 
to permit staking them out, which also does 
away with the necessity of lugging the 
heavy load from the team to the blind and 
back again, which is occasioned by the use 
of the artificial decoys. 

Squawk! squawk! squawk! sounds 
Brown’s caller, so realistic as to make the 
average duck ashamed of itself. Out 
against the horizon, just over the timber 
tops there appears a dark dangling object, 
which looks like a heavy cloud drifting be- 
fore the wind. Again sounds Brown’s 
call; the object swerves, takes on the shape 
of a moving, living thing and rises a little 
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higher. Again and again does that sound 
of welcome arise from the blind, and in 
unison the moving object swings over the 
water, spreads out like a long crooked 
shoe-string, closes up like a blanket, and 
heading straight for where we breathlessly 
await, the component ducks spread their 
wings, steady themselves and begin circl- 
ing in their search for their calling 
brother. ‘“Pin-tails,” says Brown, “they 
are apt to circle several times before com- 
ing in.” Squawk! squawk! squawk! calls 
out over the lake, and the ducks drop to 
within thirty yards of. the surface and 
come straight for the blind. 

“Now give it to them!” say I, and as 
we rise the flock goes straight up in a des- 
perate effort to get away. Bang! bang! 
rings out my double-barrel to the accom- 
panying bark of Brown’s pump-gun three 
times repeated—three dead and _ two 
winged, the latter, falling a little distance 
over in the flags, were attempting to es- 
cape in the tangled grass. Leaving Brown 
to gather in the dead ducks, “Bird” the 
setter and I make for the winged ones, and 
with the intelligent assistance of the latter 
we soon gather in both. 

“Pretty good for a starter,” says Brown 
as he stakes out the five for decoys, using 
a small stick stuck in the bottom of the lake 
and the other he placed in the mouth of the 
dead duck—“Yes, it is a good piece of luck 


























that they are sprigs, as there is no duck 
that can surpass him for decoying on a 
dark day; the long neck and high breast of 
scintillating white possessed by the drake 
sprig can be seen for hundreds of yards 
by a duck looking for companionship.” 

“Sure do look natural,” say I, as we 
crawl in the blind; “they’ll do the work 
and we'll have good sport!” 

At the sound of the guns the whole lake 
seemed to awake with a mighty swishing 
of wings and the constant squawking of 
the mallard hens, as hundreds of ducks 
arose from every corner and darted hither 
and yonder, here and there, everywhere, 
though they fought shy of us as we ar- 
ranged the decoys. 

“Down, Brown! Here they come, off 
there to the left! See them, six big fel- 
lows, look like mallards!” Squawk! 
squawk! squawk! goes the call and as the 
leading duck answers, they set their wings 
and with wonderful grace glide straight 
for the decoys which are between the blind 
and the on-coming ducks, and as_ they 
steady themselves, hovering over the de- 
coys, with the gentle fluttering of their 
powerful wings, the report of the guns 
echo over the lake and three of the flock 
are left behind, kicking on the water. 
Again the air is alive with ducks, and they 
are now becoming alarmed as we see large 
flocks making away over the timber. We 
are not distressed however, as on such a 
day as we were having we knew that they 
would be constantly on the move. 

Brown is making as much noise with his 
call as a whole flock of ducks, and just for 
luck I join in with him. It must have had 
its effect, as we see a large bunch come in 
over the timber from the East straight for 
our blind. However, before getting into 
range they whirl and go off, only two come 
in close enough to tempt a chance—Brown 
continues to call, but believing that two 
dead ducks were worth all those flying 
away, I took the chance, a long one I must 
admit, but much to my gratification I got 
both, which proved to be green-heads. 
Brown whirled to cuss me for shooting, 
but when he saw that I had killed two 
ducks he relented, and said I had made a 
crack double. Placing the two with the 
decoys, we braced the blind which the wind 
was attempting to demolish, and wished 
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for a hot cup of coffee, as the temperature 
was steadily falling. There is not much 
time, however, for dreaming of the com- 
forts of home when crowded in a ducking 
blind, and we were speedily reminded of 
the fact by a mighty shr-r-r-r-! from be- 
hind, as several hundred pin-tails glide 
through the air, though a little too high for 
shooting, carrying on a regular sewing- 
society conversation. They saw us and 
made a speedy get-away. 

“Look over towards the river,” says 
Brown, and as I turn in that direction I 
see hundreds of ducks flying in every 
direction. “Yes, and we will soon get 
some of them as they won’t stay away 
long;” Bang! bang! goes Brown’s gun, 
right in my ears, and, as I involuntarily 
duck, I hear a splash, splash, as a pair of 
pin-tails hit the water, having silently 
glided into the range of Brown’s gun in 
their desire to visit with the decoys. 

“Gee, but the wind is blowing and the 
rain still falling! Here, eat this,’ urges 
Brown, as he pulls a small lunch from his 
hunting coat and presents me with a ham 
and egg sandwich. Was it good? Well, 
if you have ever ridden twelve miles be- 
fore day-break with the thermometer be- 
low freezing, and stood in ice cold water, 
knee deep for three or four hours and en- 
joyed the excitement of duck-shooting, 
you've got my answer. If you haven't 
done these things it don’t matter. 

“Look out!” warned my companion, and 
as I whirl with my sandwich in my mouth, 
I let fly both barrels and get two mottled 
mallard hens out of a bunch of five as 
they come in too close. Wondering what 
had happened to Brown that he did not 
shoot, I turned to find him placidly chew- 
ing on his sandwich. 

“Ducks or no ducks,” he grins in answer 
to my look, “I wasn’t going to take a 
chance of losing this dainty morsel, and as 
I couldn’t work my pump gun without risk- 
ing its loss, I didn’t shoot—see?” 

“Bird” retrieves the ducks prettily and 
I set them out with the rest of the bunch, 
which now presents the appearance of a 
social gathering of the feathered tribe. 
The wind is letting up a little and the rain 
is not so heavy as earlier in the day. 

“Great day, this, don’t you think?” says 
I to Brown. 
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And if we don't freeze be 


“You bet! 
fore night we'll get the limit’—Bang! 
bang! goes his gun as a single green-wing 


teal shoots by to the left. How 
in blazes did I miss that duck? It must 
be because I am left handed.” “Don't 
make excuses!” say | when—bang! bang! 
he interrupts my remarks, and this time he 
grins as he leaves the blind to pick up two 
spoon-bills that darted by with several 
others, “Fast flyers,” says he, as he ar- 
ranges them with the decoys. 

“About time the mallard were stirring; 
there were plenty of them on the lake this 
morning—guess they w—Lord, look yon- 
der!” breaks off Brown, as we dodge in 
under cover. 

They must have dropped from the clouds, 
for far down on the East side of the lake 
there appeared to be at least a thousand 
ducks, and we judged them to be mallard; 
we called until our breath gave out, we 
could not prevail upon them to come in— 
they were a leary bunch and soon disap- 
peared. We were expressing our disap- 
pointment over their disappearance when 
they again showed up and gave evidence 
of wanting to light, but not yet, they rise 
higher and go to the far end of the lake, 
not for long, however, as we soon see 
them rise again and nervously start to 
wards the blind. How we crouch! the 
coldness of the water is penetrating our 
boots, our muscles are cramping, nerves on 
tension and the calls squawking. Anx- 
iously we watch every movement of that 
big flock of ducks, we had lost sight and 
thought of everything else; the strain was 
beginning to tell on us and the swish of 
a black-bird over the blind would have 
started the artillery. 

Fate was sure with those mallard; for 
when they were within a hundred yards 
of the decoys, there came down from be- 
hind us with the noise of a cyclone about 
40 or 50 green-winged teal, and before we 
realized it, the air was echoing and re- 
echoing from the six shots we poured into 
them before they were out of reach. 

“Just four little teal,” I murmur “when, 
if we had waited a minute, we probably 
would have gotten at least a half dozen 
mallard !” 

Too late, however, as they were gone, 
and though we wanted to kick each other, 


“Ding it! 
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we nevertheless could not help laughing 
over the fact that two experienced hunters 
had been so easily rattled. If there is any- 
thing which flies that can make more noise 
than a flock of teal, when under full sail, I 
have yet to learn what it is. 

Speculating as to whether or not the big 
bunch of mallard would return, we again 
re-arranged the blind and straightened out 
the decoys. It was now going on ten 
o'clock and the shooting had apparently 
had its effect, as not so many ducks were 
seen in the air, and an occasional break in 
the clouds indicated that the rain was 
about over. Taking out his pipe and to- 
bacco, Brown said he would spend his 
leisure moments in the indulgence of a 
quiet smoke, and as he applied the match 
I disturbed his reverie by knocking down 
a pair of mallards that came in from the 
scuth. 

“I put it over you that time, thanks to 
your pipe,” laugh I. The dog leaves the 
blind to get the ducks, returns with the 
first and starts for the other, when Brown 
catches her and applies his caller to his 
lips in lieu of the pipe, and dodges under 
cover. I see a big bunch of ducks over to 
the south, though a long way off—they 
are very indistinct, though we imagine 
they are the mallard which the teal had 
rescued a short while before. They are 
moving slowly, as if desiring to stop, and 
we hope they will discover the decoys— 
3rown’s call is squawking for all he is 
worth and as we watch the ducks open out 
over the lake, come together in a half cres- 
cent, and then form an irregular “V” and 
start towards the decoys. Brown stops 
long enough to caution me not to shoot at 
anything else. “Let’s not shoot at any- 
thing until we get that bunch down here? 
They are all mallards and we can get a 
dozen of them. Is it a go?” he asks. 
“Sure!” says I, “and we won’t shoot as 
long as they are in sight.” 

Hardly are the words out of my mouth 
when there is a Shr-r-r-r-r-r-r over the 
blind, both guns are spitting out their 
deadly pellets and four mallard drop as we 
each make a pretty double, only two get- 
ting away to join the big flock which luck 
once more favored. 

“I guess that big flock has got our goat,” 
I said, arranging the four with the decoys. 




















“Well,” declared Brown, “we got four, 
and I guess that’s going some. I am no 
game hog anyhow, and if they will come 
in singly instead of charging the blind like 
a fleet of aeroplanes I'll be better satisfied.” 

“Take that one behind you there,” | 
cried as one apparently oblivious to my 
presence darts to the far side of the blind, 
and as he wheels and lets drive three loads 
. single teal darts away like a bullet to my 
merry ha-ha and Brown’s chagrin. I sug- 
gest that the cold is affecting our nerves 
and we take a bracer.” 

“I'll take this pair of small ones coming 
in from the east—just to show you how 
it is done, if you will keep that gatling gun 
quiet,” I bantered. “Go ahead!” says he- 
“they are spoon-bills, and going like the 
wind!” 

They pass the decoys like a dark streak 
and shoot by the blind to the merry ha-ha 
ha of my companion as both of my loads 
only increase their terriffic speed. “I guess 
you'll call it quits now, won’t you?” and 
we were even. 

That big flock of mallard must have 
broken up, as we noticed many ducks, sin- 
gles, pairs and small bunches moving 
slowly over the lake at the end nearest the 
river and gradually getting nearer, and we 
made ready for a little rapid fire work as 
we felt sure they would soon decoy. 

“Take that one on the right and I'll at- 
tend to the fellow on the leit,” | whispered 
to Brown. 

“Sure !” he says, “let her drive,” and both 
guns spoke, but at the same instant the 
ducks crossed; the one I fired at getting 
over on Brown's side; he laughed when | 
claimed the kill, swearing that it was his 
as per our agreement, so I had to admit 
that it was, and gave in. He then con- 
fessed that he had shot at the other duck 
and could not understand how he had 
missed. 

The weather was clearing now though 
steadily getting colder and there was quite 
a lull in the shooting. As our stomachs 
told us it was dinner time, we gathered in 
most of the ducks, leaving enough to use 
tor decoys in the afternoon, and made for 
the team. We had enjoyed a_ splendid 
morning’s shooting and felt certain that 
the afternoon sport would be equally as 
good, so we proceeded to prepare our meal. 
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lt was no easy task to start a fire, as 
everything was more or less wet, but get- 
ting some dry leaves and twigs from un- 
derneath some fallen logs, with the aid of 
powder extracted from a few shells, we 


finally got her going. Brown fed and 
watered the horses and | prepared a big 
fat mallard for the feast. The warmth 
of that blaze and the anticipation of a 
stomach full of good food and hot coffee, 
soon had us in high glee and we deter- 
1ined to take our time and do the dinner 
up brown. 

That dinner was sure a corker—we came 
prepared for the occasion, provided with 
a frying-pan and a knife and fork apiece. 
“Great preparations!” 1 hear you say, but 
here was the bill of fare: Bacon and fried 
eggs, the breast oi mallard fried to the 
proper stage, pork and beans steaming hot 
and as fine coffee as was ever tasted, made 
in the can which had contained the beans; 
this with toasted bread and duck gravy, 
capped off with a can of peaches was about 
the most enjoyable feast I ever indulged 
in. 

For a quarter of an hour we lingered 
over our corn-cob pipes, and inhaling their 
fragrant aroma as we bathed in the 
warmth of the smoky fire, put us on edge 
for the afternoos sport, and with as 
much enthusiasm as in the morning, we 
started on our way back to the blind. 

It was now about two-thirty, and we 
could see the ducks moving about quite 
lentifully. 

Upon approaching the blind, about a 
dozen mallards rose from near the decoys, 
but as we were a little too far off and not 
expecting them, we did not get a shot, and 
they flew to the south end of the lake and 
settled. 

“That looks good, anyway, as it shows 
they are decoying nicely,’ remarked 
Brown. We were hardly out of sight 
when there was a s-w-i-s-h through the air 
and the unmistakable splash as duck after 
duck hit the water. We simultaneously 
arose and peeped over the top of the blind 
to discover among the decoys, about eight 
“butter balls” or divers, and we watched 
them intently for several minutes; they at 
first remained perfectly still, and then com- 
menced craning their short necks as if in- 
specting their newly found associates; one 














or two of them sided into one of the de 
coys, and not quite understanding the situ- 
ation, would jump aside four or five feet 
and swim around on the other side as if to 
make an inspection. It was quite apparent 
that while they were not quite satisfied 
with the situation, they were in no wise 
alarmed, for soon they commenced their 
antics of splashing, diving and trimming 
their feathers. 

“Let’s leave them alone,’ advised 
Brown, for with that performance going 
on out there so close to the decoys, it will 
fool the wisest old duck that ever split the 
air; so instead of shooting, we got down 
in the blind and quietly awaited the result 
of the unexpected assistance to the decoys 
which was being rendered by the butter 
balls. 

Looking through the cracks of the blind 
1 soon spied thirty or more mallards slowly 
moving over the water near the timber, as 
though in search of a good feeding place, 
or else companionship with other ducks, 
and, placing the call to my lips, I called 
with all the cunning I possessed. They 
were so far away I judged my calling was 
just about reaching their ears, but the re- 
sult was instantly perceptible, as the entire 
bunch immediately rose higher and their 
keen eyes evidently began the search for 
their squawking relative. The butter balls 
playing near the decoys, became momen- 
tarily still, as though surprised at the 
squawking of another duck so close at 
hand, but after a few notes of their pecu- 
liar whistle, they were soon at play again, 
and paid no further attention to the occa- 
sional squawk rising out of the blind. 

The mallard came on in slow, steady 
flight, not in any sense perturbed over any- 
thing they could see; the flock were spread 
out now for a space of about a hundred 
yards, and we knew that it was only a 
matter of a few moments before they 
would sight the decoys, as the butter balls 
were raising all kind of antics. 

Squawk! squawk! squawk! rings out 
through the air from about the center of 
the bunch, and instantly they come to- 
gether and increase their speed towards 
us. Throwing their usual caution to the 
wind, (the evident result of the butter 
balls’ movements) they glided over the 
blind, passed on by the decoys, gave a 
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squawk or two and wheeled and came back 
to join their kin on the water. It was as 
glorious a sight as ever a duck-hunter saw; 
there was no haste in their movements; no 
signs of uncertainty or suspicion marked 
their settling over the decoys; they were 
so close that the green-heads and brown 
velvety necks of the drakes were easily dis 
tinguished from the mottled hens. It was 
a cinch that they would drop; there was no 
need of hurry on our part, and we both 
realized the fact without a word passing 
between us. They are now hovering over 
the decoys, and as their inspection evi- 
dently satisfies them, they gently drop in 
the water and began to turn their heads 
from side to side at their silent brethren. 
There we sat, to all outward appearances 
as cool as stone, but in reality, the blood 
was coursing through our veins like a mill 
race with the little tingling thrills running 
up and down our spinal column and every 
nerve ready to snap; the muscles under our 
crouching knees were cramping, our breath 
coming in smothered gasps, but our eyes 
were keenly alert to the whole magnificent 
spectacle as our fingers caressed the trig- 
ger guards of the guns. The mallards 
were moving slowly away from the decoys 
towards the butter balls and separated a 
little into two distinct groups. 

I whispered to Brown to look after the 
ones on his side and I would do likewise 
as to those on my side; he bowed his head 
in acquiescence, and we both arose, quietly 
sticking the muzzles of our guns over the 
top of the blind. “Ready!” says Brown; 
and the noise of the guns rang out to the 
utter confusion of those of the ducks that 
had not fallen at the first discharge; twice 
[ fired into the unsuspecting mallards, and 
re-loading, got in two more shots before 
they were out of range, while I heard 
srown’s pump gun send the contents of six 
shells into their hurrying ranks. We both 
left the blind in a rush, following the set- 
ter who had gone out at the first report of 
the guns. Such a sight! the lake seemed 
to be full of mallard, some dead, some 
kicking on their backs, and some were try- 
ing to swim away, flapping and squawking 
as they went. The setter was in her 
glory; she was working in great shape, 
catching and retrieving as fast as she could 
move. Nine ducks, all mallard, and at one 
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time. That was going some, even if it did 
take ten shots to do the work. It was as 
pretty a piece of rapid fire duck shooting 
as I ever saw, and though we must have 
got a few ducks before they rose from the 
water, there were enough falling after 
they rose to justify us in feeling elated at 
our good shooting as well as good luck. 

There was yet a couple of hours of day- 
light in which to shoot, so we placed the 
mallard out as decoys and hurriedly got 
back in the blind. We were not in the 
blind five minutes before I saw a pair com 
ing in from the river, they instantly spied 
the big bunch of decoys and came on un- 
hesitatingly. 

“You take the right and I’ll get the one 
on the left.” 

“All right,” says he, and as the two guns 
spoke, his duck folded its wings, threw up 
its head, spread its tail and came down 
with a splash, but my choice did not show 
any symptoms of coming down at all, so I 
fired the other barrel with the same result. 
Brown then took a hand and sent two loads 
after his retreating form, and we watched 
him glide into the water about two hun- 
dred yards away. 

“I got you that time!” said Brown. 
“Yes,” I answered, “and you'll have to get 
that duck too.” 

Taking the setter, he started for where 
he had marked the duck’s fall and it was 
not long before he was on his way back, 
swinging the dead duck. When it comes 
to successfully locating a duck at a great 
distance, I don’t think he has an equal any- 
where, and though he, this time, had the 
assistance of the setter, I have seen him 
more than once watch a duck drop a quar- 
ter of a mile from the blind into the rank- 
est kind of grass and yet go and pick it up 
with only a few minutes search. 

Again we drop as three mallard swoop 





down on us from the East, and we each 
get a kill, though both miss the third duck 
which gets away without a scratch. 

“Who is going to set them out?” asks 
Brown; but as I don’t reply he looks up 
and asks me what is the matter as I re 
main standing and look out towards the 
decoys. 

“Oh, nothing!” I reply, “except that one 
of the most enjoyable and successful duck 
hunts that ever two office men indulged in 
has come to an end, for we have both got 
the limit.” 

Satisfying his doubting soul that we 
had all we were allowed and that we could 
eat for the next week, we began to gather 
up the dead and tie them in bunches that 
would adjust their weight as we shoul- 
dered the load and with light hearts started 
back to the impatiently awaiting team. 

As though to extend his congratulations, 
the setting sun broke through the scatter- 
ing clouds and bathed the earth with glow- 
ing colors as the skies took on the brilliant 
hues of purple, gold, crimson and silver 
and scintillated through the approaching 
twilight with that brilliance that only a 
sunset in Oklahoma can produce. 

We soon had the horses hitched and 
were on our way out of the bottoms to the 
accompanying hoot of the big horned owls 
and the wailing yelp of the skulking coy- 
ote. The drive over the prairie roads, sur- 
rounded by all the solemn silence of a con- 
tented countryside, threw us into a medi- 
tative state of mind, and as we puffed our 
pipes as the horses slushed through the 
mud, I asked Brown, “Do you know any 
recreation which so stimulates a man’s en- 
ergy, quickens his blood and puts him in 
the physical condition to successfully cope 
with the struggling world for his daily 
sustenance as a day spent in a blind in 
quest of the festive mallard?” 
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Winner 


Y secretary has just informed me 
M that the Editor of Frexp anp 

STREAM had sent a delegation of 
gentlemen from New York to request an 
article on “big trout fishing as I have found 
it in the wilds of Idaho.” Aforesaid secre- 
tary tells me that he did all he could to 
spare me this annoyance; offered to write 
it himself, to procure the services of Jack 
London, Theo. Roosevelt, Ali Baba, or 
Baron Munchausen, but all to no effect. 
FIELD AND STREAM wanted something 
really good, so of course I must gratify 
this laudable craving for the best, and 
write it myself. 

October 1, 1912, I ordered my valet to 
have the chauffeur bring the limousine to 
the side entrance of my city home at 1:30 
a. m., October 2, and to make arrange- 
ments for a special train of one first-class 
engine, baggage-car, dining-car, and 
sleeper, to be ready to leave Boise at 1:50 
a. m. for Blaine County, Idaho. I intend- 
ed to be gone not more than three or four 
days, so did not care to take much bag- 
gage with me. 

The train got away on time, for a won- 
der, and I retired at once, did not wake 
until about 8 a. m. and found that every- 
thing had gone fairly well during the 
night except that an inefficient engineer 
had stopped the train at some point te 
take water and “drop a little oil on ’er,” 
but when we think of the thoughtless 
class of men who run locomotive engines, 
we have to tolerate such oversights. 

There; it’s all off—my pard, my boy 
Paul, age 11, has just come home from 
school, thrown his air rifle into the corner 
and his roller skates on the bed, picked 
up the first sheet of this manuscript and 
read it and then in an awed tone of 


voice said, “Oh daddy, what a whopper, 
and you tell me to always tell the truth! 
Now how could I when I have such an 
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example of moral depravity before me all 
the time, and you a church member too.” 
I made some pretty lame excuses about it 
being only a fish story, but I could not 
make it stick, he just referred me to Pro- 
verbs 8-7 and went away sorrowing. 
(He is on his stilts now trying to fall 
through the window.) Well I guess | 
must make another beginning. 

My diary says October 3, 1912. “Got 
to fishing at 2 p. m., caught 22, three of 
them nice ones. October 4, rained all day, 
got soaking wet, got an eight pound rain- 
bow. October 5, rained all day, got 15 
fish, three big ones, snow instead of rain 
at night.” 

There, that much is straight, and now 
I will tell you about the trip in my own 
inimitable style and manner. 

October 2, 1912, I packed my “Cache 
Valley suit case” (sometimes called a 
gunny sack) with a fly book, reel, fish 
sack, half pound leader, smoking tobacco, 
pair of bib overalls, pair of socks and an 
undershirt, and started to the Big Wood 
River country to spend four or five days 
trout fishing. It is only about 175 or 200 
miles, but on account of having to change 
cars four times, it is a twelve-hour jour- 
ney. At Shoshonee I met an old timer 
who told me that a day or two before 
they would rise to no fly that he had ex- 
cept a Seth Green, so I got all there was 
in the dry goods store, six flies. 

About 12:30 p. m. the train dropped 
me at Spelman. Here i found a long 
sidetrack, with one box car loaded with 
cement, and not another thing in sight 
except the tank and sage brush and lava 
rock, but I knew it was only about one 
and one half miles to Mazie Dam, so | 
shouldered my gunny sack and as the 
squaws say “piked away” to the dam. | 
wish I could describe one of these can- 
yons on the Malad, Big Wood or Snake 























rivers, but 1 dont believe that the man 
ever lived that could do that; it is too big 
a subject, but | can give you a little idea 
of it maybe. Try to imagine one of your 
New York streets walled in by millions, 
yes | mean millions—of tons of lava rock 
—let the street be the water and the walls 
much higher than your tallest sky scrap- 
ers, in some places hanging straight up 
and down, in others sloped about as much 
as a very steep roof, but the walls made 
up of rocks from the size of a fish basket 
to the size of a ten-story building and 
dumped down in a heap, and a little 
fringe of willows to correspond to the 
sidewalks, along the edge of the water, no 
birds and no noises except maybe the 
croak of a raven, or at night, the bark of 
the coyotes. ‘There are some places that 
you can make the descent and a great 
many where it is impossible to reach the 
water, and the willows a perfect matt of 
gnarled and twisted bushes and drift- 
wood. What a sight some of these val- 
leys must have been that time when the 
molten lava was rolling down in billows, 
and what an inconceivable heat; and as 
it cooled and the billows became solid 
and great cracks appeared to make a 
passage for the waters to flow through 
ages afterward. 

But this is not trout fishing. I got to 
my journey’s end about 1:30, got a cup 
of coffee at the cook house and dropped 
down the side of the dam into the can- 
yon and caught 22 trout in about three 
hours. Took them up to the cook house 
where there were about twenty husky 
young fellows, some of them ardent 
sportsmen, and we did not do a thing to 
those 22 fish. After supper I found my 
friend Mr. Lothrop Crosby, who is super- 
intending the work at the dam, and he 
fixed me out for a bed, and don’t forget 
it was a good one. Then to light a lamp, 
load the pipe, and straighten up the flies 
and tackle until sleep time with dreams 
of catching porpoise with a Winchester. 
(See F. and S. December issue. My soul, 
I'd like to have been with those fellows!) 

Next morning was cloudy and it soon 
began to rain; not quite snow, but pretty 
near it. About 10 a. m. my troubles be- 
gan to come in bunches. I was fishing on 
the west bank and was wet and cold, and 
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not doing much business, so determined 
to go around the dam and through a tan- 
gle of vines, bushes, driftwood and rock 
that lay between the base of the wall and 
the water. It. is a hard place to get 
through at best, but that day every leaf 
seemed to hold about a spoonful of ice 
water, and when | slid down the last 
boulder and was through it, [ certainly 
would not have made an appropriate sign 
post for a dry county, and had lost the 
sole off one shoe; but a match box that 
will keep matches dry is a good thing in 
anybody’s country, so I took another 
smoke and was glad it was no worse. 
On this side of the river there were no 
willows to bother me and I got quite a 
bunch of trout, and about 2 p. m. started 
back over the Via Dolorosa under the 
bluff, and after getting around, went part 
way up the side of the dam, over the tun- 
nel, and down to the river again below 
the tunnel. There is the best place to 
part with your pet tackle that I know of 
on Big Wood River. ‘There is one log 
about two feet thick, one end fast in the 
rocks and about six feet of the lower end 
half submerged. The boys say it has 
enough hooks in it to sink it if the up 
stream end were loose. Then there are 
two or three cribs eighteen inches or less 
under water, and several wire cables 4 
to 1% inches thick coiled and twisted over 
the bottom of the river, but the worst of 
all is midstream below all this, for there 
are the roots of a small tree sticking out 
of the water a few inches, and four out 
of every five trout you hook seem to know 
about the furniture in the river better 
than you do, But, as I was carefully 
picking my way down through the rocks, 
trying to save my foot that had no sole 
on the shoe, I saw a big rainbow stick his 
head out of the water and roll over as 
he went down. What I saw of him was 
about as big as a beaver’s head, and my 
first thought was, beaver. But knew at 
once beavers would not be there, and 
knew him for what he was, an old buster 
of a trout, and I forgot my game shoe- 
sole and went down. I was using a num- 
ber four Coachman fly and got it into the 
water quickly, but had to make several 
casts up into the rough water by the tun- 
nel to get enough line out to reach to 
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AND “THAT TROUT” 


MR. HECKMAN 


where the trout was, about 40 feet, | 
think, Then I cast in above where I saw 
him and let the line drift down 30 or 40 
feet; nothing doing. Another cast; same 
result as before; stripped off six or eight 
feet more line and the fly lit on the water 
beautifully. I raised the tip of the rod 


to keep the slack out of the line and he 
struck. 


So did I, and the argument be- 
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gan. After a minute or so he came to 
the conclusion that he could not spit it 
out under water, and he made two leaps, 
one to the right and one to the left. | 
think he must have been two feet above 
the water as he made the beautiful rain- 
bow curves in the leaps. Then he started 
down to the tree roots in the middle of the 
stream; the water is deep, green, and 
swift there and as he was so heavy | 
feared I would not be able to guide him 
to the right of the roots and knew if he 
got to the left side it would be goodbye 
Johnnie Daugherty, so determined to 
keep him to the right or break something 
So [ held every ounce I dared to hold and 
guided him to the right with three or four 
inches to spare, then he turned and ran 
toward me and I got back 15 or 20 feet of 
line; he came up nearly half way to me 
and turned and went for the roots again, 
but I guided his rush and he went to the 
right as before, but now he just kept on 
going down stream, and I remembered 
that my line was about 95 feet long, part 
of it a black enamel piece two years old 
and about 40 feet a mouse colored enam- 
eled sample piece that I got last spring 
to patch out with. And, as I glanced at 
the reel, a Martin Automatic, I could see 
the pillars glittering under the few coils 
of line that | had left, and again I thought 
“good-bye my lover, good-bye.” 

But again he quit rushing and made two 
or three leaps, and then went to the bot- 
tom to sulk and try to rub the hook out on 
the rocks. Well, to cut this long story 
short, I played with him several minutes 
[I did not try to hurry him, I did not dare 
to, but contented myself by taking what 
line I could get by pumping carefully and 
could feel at last that he began to weaken. 
Then I led him into some quieter water, 
but this he was afraid of and tried to rush 
into the swift water again, but his strength 
was failing and each time he tried it he 
was a little weaker, and finally I led him 
around a little sand spit and into water not 
over a foot or 15 inches deep; here he made 
his last poor effort to escape, but it only 
amounted to an ineffectual struggle and 
the most of the time on his side, then I 
led him up into the pebbles in four or five 
inches of water, and he lay there with his 
gills opening and closing like a dog pant 


























ing after a hard run. | never use a net, 
so keeping the line taut with my left hand. 
| slipped my thumb into his mouth and 
middle finger into his gills and carried 
the largest rainbow I had ever caught 
back into the rocks and murdered him 
with a stone—cowardly trick, wasn’t it? 

Well, be that as it may be; as | had got 
quite a bunch on the other side of the 
stream, | had my day’s limit (20 pounds) 
and maybe on account of the last one 
being so large, a little more, so I started 
up out of the canyon. Arriving at the 
top | found Mr. Crosby superintending 
some work near the concrete mixer and 
showed him my catch. He has been in 
charge at the dam several years and he 
told me I had the largest trout he had 
ever seen taken out of the river. We 
weighed him on my pocket scales, and 
then took him to Mr. C.’s office, where he 
was weighed again, measured and photo- 
graphed by Mr. C. and the assistant en 
gineer, Mr. Ringland. 

I brought the fish to Boise and pre- 
sented it to the Sweet-Tellar Hardware 
Co. They put it in a cake of ice and gave 
it the place of honor in their show win- 
dow where it remained several days, and 
as our state fair was going on, attracted 
much attention from anglers and fisher- 
men from all parts of the state, and next 
year if all goes well my pardy and com- 
petitor, (he will be 12 years old then) 
will take our wickey-up, a few blankets, 
frying pan, coffee pot, a little flour and 
bacon and go out to some of our beauti- 
ful Idaho streams for 30 or 60 days and 
hope to give him a shy at a prize winner 
if FieELD AND STREAM puts up a prize for 
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HOW HF LOOKED ON TIE SCALES 


the big ones. I am sorry to see the boy 
have such low tastes and ideals; and can 
not see where he gets them, but his 
mother says she knows exactly, so I guess 
it is o. k, 
PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Fifth Grand Prize—Rainbow Trout, 1912 
Won by C. E. Heckman, Boise, Idaho. 
Weight—8 Ibs 
Length—2434 in 
Girth—16% in. 

Where caught—Wood River, Idaho. 
Rod—9 oz. 9% ft. Ibbotson. 
Reel—Martin Auto. 
Line—Enameled silk G. 
Lure—Coachman fly number 6. 


EVERY SPORTSMAN LOVES HIS DEN ABOVE ALL 


PLACES, THESE WINTRY DAYS. 


ARTHUR RICE, 


SECRETARY OF THE CAMP FIRE CLUB, WILL TELL 
US ABOUT HIS IN THE NEXT ISSUE, DESCRIBING 
HOW EVERY TROPHY AND IMPLEMENT OF THE 
CHASE HAS ITS MEMORIES OF GREAT DAYS GONE 


BY, AND ITS PROMISE OF GREATER DAYS TO COME 

















SNOWED-IN ON A ROCKY MOUNTAIN 





HUNTING TRIP 


~« BY MRS. F. 


HEN the guide cast his weather 
W eye skyward and laconically re- 

marked, “Snow,” all those in the 
party smiled in derision, for what was 
there in a few harmless-looking clouds 
to suggest snow! Opinions differed about 
the seriousness of a light skift of snow, 
for no one imagined more than that, even 
at the worst. The bear hunters wanted 
it, for then bear tracking would be easier 
for both man and dogs; the other hunters 
were indifferent, but to me, the only 
woman in camp, a snowstorm seemed the 
worst disaster that could come. But then 
—it wasn’t going to snow! ‘The clear, 
warm, late September days had been too 
ideal for that, and a few clouds were 
not going to worry us. This setting of 
our opinions over the guide’s would have 
marked us for “Tenderfeet,” if nothing 
else had, for anywhere in the West the 
tenderfoot knows more and can give more 
information about the weather after a 
week’s experience than the old-timer of 
twenty years’ experience would dare 
vouchsafe. 

The pext day, however, proved even 
more lowering and threatening, and as the 
day wore on the clouds settled lower and 
lower over the mountain peaks above us. 
By five o'clock the few first flakes had 
fallen. As they grew thicker, wind and 
sleet added their strength, and by dark 
a mountain storm, in all its fury, was 
upon us, twisting and snapping the trees 
and driving sleet and snow with force 
before it. No further doubt remained 
about our guide’s prophecy. 

The hunting lodge was beautifully sit- 
uated in a neck of big timber, but on the 
edge of an open park, through which ran 
a clear, cold mountain stream, filled with 
speckled trout. The tents were new and 
strong, and, protected as they were by 
the giant spruces, we felt no fear, even 
though the storm did rage. We were fif- 
teen miles from the nearest habitation 
and accessible only by pack trails through 


the forests, where the “blazings” were 
the only signs of man’s presence. We 


were eight thousand feet above the sea, 
and about us towered cliffs and peaks sev- 
eral thousand feet higher. All these 
views were shut out by the snow, which 
filled the air, and all sounds were drowned 
by the mighty roar of the tall spruces as 
the wind lashed them to and fro. 

The open fire proved useless, and the 
small, sheet-iron stove, packed in with 
difficulty, but spurned as too small here- 
tofore, was brought into use, and proved 
a friend indeed. Drawn close to the door 
of the dining tent, we soon had a hot sup- 
per ready without being out in the storm. 
There was no campfire to linger about, 
and the tent proved rather cramped quar- 
ters; so very soon the camp was quiet 
and all were in bed, glad of the shelter 
of strong tents and warm bedding, and all 
expecting the storm to be over by morn- 
ing. Because of the expectation, the 
bear hunters had a day’s hunt mapped out 
before retiring. 

The pack of hounds had no warm and 
snug tent, and soon after retiring two 
of them, particular friends of ours, softly 
crept into our tent. They nozed around 
for a few minutes, but, meeting with no 
rebuke, they curled down on the canvas 
floor and were soon snoring contentedly. 
With the first streak of light they slipped 
out as quietly as they had crept in, and 
only two hollows on the floor showed that 
we had had company through the night. 

Morning proved a disappointment, for 
the snow was coming down heavily, and 
as we knew we were snowed in prepara- 
tions were made accordingly. A rough 
lean-to was made from the pieces of can- 
vas used over the packs. This was 
stretched in front of and over the en- 
trance to the dining tent, and into it went 
the sheet-iron stove and cooking utensils. 
Thus our kitchen was made, and the heat 
from the stove kept the tent warm. All 
the wood near at hand was dragged from 




















Snowed-in on a Rocky 


the woods into camp, the horses were 
rounded up before they strayed too far 
in search of shelter, a thick canopy of 
spruce limbs was laid over the dog pen, 
and then we settled ourselves to make the 
best of an unlooked-for episode in our 
camping trip. A few magazines about 
camp were brought forth, stories went 
the rounds, dinner of canned goods and 
fried venison eaten, the men taking turns 
off and on at the woodpile, for that little 
stove ate up wood like magic in its ef- 
forts to keep that big tent warm. Thus 
the day wore on. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon 
the snow grew lighter and the bear hunt- 
ters started out in search of tracks. As 
night came on, the storm broke out 
afresh with wind and snow. Two of the 
hunters came in, but the third man failed 
to appear. For a time no one thought 
anything of it, but as darkness came on, 
and the storm grew worse, grave appre- 
hensions began to be felt. Rifle shots fired 
as signals brought no response. One of 
the party rode to the top of the ridge to 
fire signals, but got no answer, and re- 
ported the wind so strong on the ridge 
that even the horse refused to face it. 
The guide, thoroughly alarmed, hastily 
dressed in his rubber clothes, arranging 
a set of signals as he got ready, and into 
the pitchy darkness he went on a man 
hunt. The seriousness of being lost in 
the woods on such a night was too appar- 
ent. As the hours wore on, the suspense 
grew terrible, and our senses became more 
and more strained as we listened for a 
signal of some kind. The dangers we all 
knew—the high altitude and the quickness 
with which one not accustomed to it 
would be overcome under over-exertion— 
the woods were full of all kinds of ani- 
mals, and only a few nights before we 
had heard wolves; and, most likely of all, 
the danger of freezing in the intense 
cold. After hours of suspense the signal 
“Found” rang out, and we busied our- 
selves making some necessary prepara- 
ions; a big fire was built outside to guide 
the men in; a warm bed prepared for the 
hunter and hot coffee made ready. Our 
Suspense was not over until we knew 
what condition our friend was in, for the 
lack of answers to the signalling from 
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camp filled us with the gravest apprehen- 
sions. The guide was weary and chilled, 
and the hunter exhausted, bruised and 
frozen, but a feeling of relief swept over 
us that a tragedy had been averted. Next 
morning he seemed none the worse for the 
episode except for scratches and bruises 
received in falling over fallen timber and 
the resulting lameness. He forestalled 
any “joshing” which might have come 
from the friends by doing his own “‘josh- 
ing,’ and so the incident soon passed 
from tragedy into comedy, but not before 
it had taught me some lessons in wood- 
craft. The gravity of the situation was 
caused by the oversight of two simple 
laws of woodcraft—to always keep your 
directions, and, particularly, to know the 
direction of camp, and to always have 
matches in a tight box ready for just 
such an emergency. Had it not been for 
the timely arrival of the guide, our friend 
would have perished from cold, because 
he had no matches to light a fire. It is 
well to know that dry inflammable stuff 
can always be gotten from the lee side of 
dead spruce logs and for this purpose a 
heavy hunting knife or small axe should 
be carried. 

The excitement of the incident was 
soon over, but not so the storm. For 
four days it continued and camp life 
grew monotonous. It was a tax on pa- 
tience and good-nature, but be it said, 
su well equipped were the party with 
these two very important accessories to 
a camp equipment, that they stood the 
strain. The few magazines in camp 
were reread by all from cover to cover, 
including advertisements; fountain pens 
and letter pads came out for the first 
time, stories went the rounds, but in spite 
of all time hung heavily. I think I 
stood the strain the best of all, for I 
had two pastimes denied the men. Into 
my sewing bag I had tucked a bit of 
needlework, and with it I passed many 
a contented hour and each time blessed 
the thought that had prompted me to 
take it. In passing I would add that a 
bit of fancy work is always a part of my 
equipment on any camping trip, and I 
always find a time when it is company. 
Then I had the chance of experimenting 
with camp cooking. Before this time, 
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[ had learned to bake biscuits in the 
Dutch oven, and enjoyed this unique way 
of cooking, but I found that to bake bis- 


cuits in the oven of the small sheet iron 
stove without burning them, took just 
as much skill. Fortunately for our Dill 
of fare, a deer had been brought into 
camp just before the storm broke and 


cur diet of canned goods and bacon had 
the addition of fresh meat. With this | 
experimented, for we soon tired of fried 
venison. Owing to the high altitude 
water boiled at a low temperature, and 
the time for boiling meat or vegetables 
was greatly lengthened; but by putting 
the meat on early in the forenoon and 
keeping it boiling steadily all day, I suc- 
ceeded in getting a stew done for sup 
per. Whether the keen appetites of the 
men made everything taste good, or wheth- 
er the change from fried food made it 


more tasty, or whether that stew was 
particularly good, I can’t say, but my 


reputation as a cook was established by 
the success of the stew. Thus encour- 
aged and with nothing else to do, I ex- 
perimented with a roast, using the small 
stove oven. By dint of careful watching 
of both fire and meat, I was able to set 
before them a very palatable roast. Lat- 
er on I learned the use of the telescoping 
baking dish, the top fitting closing over 
the bottom. Into this went the meat, 
seasoned and sprinkled with flour, a cup 
of water was added, then the cover was 
tightly fitted on. When the camp fire 
had died down, a hole was dug in-the hot 
ground and the dish put in, covered with 
hot coals, and the earth tightly packed 
over all to make it air tight. By noon 
the next day the pan was disinterred and 
a most perfectly roasted piece of meat 
was ready for the table. This could not 
have been worked during the storm be- 
cause we had no chance for a camp fire; 
but as a bit of information about 
cookery it is good to know. 

About the 
snowed in 


camp 


worst feature of being 
was the discomfort of bed 
time, but even that was mild. Our mat- 
tress of spruce tips carefully laid shingle 
fashion was thick enough to keep us from 
the damp ground, and a rubber blanket 
under us kept all dampness from our 
A pair of thick, woolen army blank- 


bed. 
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ets to sleep between felt cozy enough 
once in between them, but the chill of 
the tent, after leaving the heated dining 
tent, was the worst discomfort The 
second night we remedied this by heat 
ing stones on an outside fire, and throw- 
them into the tent, on the ground. 
lhis took off the chill and made it less 
uncomfortable, while preparing for bed. 
A stone, not hot, and carefully 
wrapped in paper, placed in the 
made the wooly blankets even more com- 
fortable, and we slept soundly, undis- 
turbed by the thought of being snowed 
in, miles from any help, and only canvas 
Water froze 
inches thick in the tent at night. 
After four days of such a life. we 
hailed “Old Sol” with great 
tions on the fifth morning. 
world was changed 


or 
ing 


too 


bed, 


covering Over. us. two 


demonstra- 
The 


when we 


whole 
ventured 


out. Clad in the warm, waterproof Dux 
bak, short skirt and rubber boots, we 
went forth to explore this new world 
rhe tall, dark, spruce trees with their 


downward hanging boughs were trans 
formed into Christmas trees by their 
heavy loads of white snow, while the 
sun glistening on the white particles sup- 
plied the tinsel. Everywhere the snow 
showed signs of having had earlier vis- 
itors, and each had left a record of his 
journey behind; the sharp pointed hoof 
marks of the deer crossed the trail in 
front of us; the more wary elk had been 
out earlier, leaving his broad flat track 
in evidence; the small track of the chip- 
munk, the soft, padded footprint of the 
bob-cat, or the heavy path which the 
porcupine had left behind made an inter- 
esting study. The grouse, too, had been 
out in search of wild currants, leaving 
the snow checkered with their scraggly 
tracks, one ahead of the other, while 
other birds’ tracks were in pairs as they 
had hopped along. The surface of the 
snow made an open book for all who 
cared to read. 

As we drank in the pure air, and were 
warmed by the bright sun, and feasted 
our eyes on the scene all about us, we 
forgot the discomforts—and in memory the 
trip stands out as one of the most glorious 
privileges of all our camping expefi- 
ences. 
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THE PRIZE LAKER OF BIG NOISE CAMP 


BY H. C. SKINNER 


Winner of Sixth Grand Prize, 


“Big Noise” camp was on its way. 

The Judge was making his first on- 
slaught on the forest primeval, smoking 
a contemplative pipe, and mildly skeptical 
as to tales of former big ones, those just 
landed by a shred of skin, of the bigger 
ones that escaped, and the problematical 
whales in store which followed each other 
in rapid succession. 

The personnel of Big Noise camp was 
as follows: 

“The Big Noise.” Official nuisance and 
general absentee at work hour. 

“The Judge.” Favorite feeding ground 
of the black fly and mosquito, and only liv 
ing example of what changes the human 
countenance may undergo from sun, wind, 
water and flies and yet*resume its pristine 
comeliness, 

Last, but not least, “The Count and Ab- 
bie,” alias the Gold Dust Twins, alias the 
Woodpeckers, alias the Dutch Cleansers, 
the busy little camp sunshines for rainy 


T great day of departure had come. 





Lake Trout, 1913 Contest. 


days, photographic experts, and general 
entertainers at the evening camp-fire. 

After missing the only fine week of 
warm weather in the early part of May, 
we were at last off from Highland Inn un- 
der ieaden skies, with a head wind and 
snow flying through the air, to what ap- 
peared a most unpromising start for a 
trout-fishing outing. A few hours’ paddle 
brought us to our first camp ground at 
Little Island Lake, when the weather man 
was accommodating enough to allow us 
two or three dry hours to make camp. 

Our guides, Fred May, Gus Cockrane 
and John Benson, of Huntsville, were all 
old hands at providing camp comfort at 
short notice and soon had us facing some 
sizzling bacon and steaming coffee; the 
first requisites of a bush meal. 

“Now, Walton,” shouts the Count to the 
3ig Noise, swallowing the last mouthful 
of bacon and grabbing a rod, “I will 
demonstrate to your astonished gaze a few 
of the finer points necessary to the capture 
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HIS GRANDDADDY 


HITTING THE TRAIL TO RAGGED LAKE 
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of the elusive salvelinus fontinalis. Take 
your stand on that conveniently placed 
stump, keep perfectly still for a couple of 
hours and just watch me.” 

A wild plunge down the slippery bank 
towards the nearest canoe landed the un- 
lucky Count in four feet of icy water, and 
his day’s work was done. 

From our first day on we caught with 
cut trouble in a iew hours each day all 
the fish our camp could use, and, though it 
was hard sometimes to stop fishing, when 
they were biting well, we made it our 
Golden Rule to kill only what we could use 
and give the next fellow a chance. The 
balance of our time we filled in very de- 
lightfully in exploring the woods, seeing 
the work of beavers on the trees and ex- 
amining dams, passing here and there on 
the shore an otter slide, or, rounding a lit- 
tle cape, to run into a flock of mallards, 
noting a pair of wood ducks in a dead pine 
stub and startling a brilliantly plumaged 
pair of goosanders into whirring flight. 

After long, delightfully tiring days of 
exciting battles with the gamy fish, los 
ing ourselves along the rugged shoreline. 
where the only sound is the mournful call 
of the loon and the dripping moisture on 
the leaves, how pleasant to get back to 
that cheery camp-fire when, pipes aglow. 
tale follows tale of former experiences on 
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similar trips! Our guides, who have fol- 
lowed the river, lake and shore of all this 
section for years as shanty men, river 
drivers and tourist guides, supplied a 
wealth of anecdote, only possible to those 
who have lived their lives among the wild 
things in the woods. 

A few days spent amony the smaller 
lakes, where the fish seldom averaged over 
two pounds, whetted our appetites for 
something large, so the call was, “On to 
Ragged Lake!” 

It was a strenuous passage across “Old 
Smoke,” which was in a boisterous hu 
mor. “How do you like her, Judge?” 
yelled Abbie, as a bucket of water slapped 
the Judge in the chest and removed a few 
of the outer coats of smoke and grime 
that had gradually been changing our dap- 
per city friend into the semblance of a 
prehistoric caveman, 

“Great!” grunted the Judge, “but not 
enough stick in it.” 

An exciting chase after a “fretful por- 
cupine” at the next portage restored our 
chilled circulation and the Count even be- 
came cheerful enough to get out his cam- 
era. Our boys, well loaded with about 
three hundred pounds of dunnage each 
and poised on a treacherous log, were halt 
ed by a loud shout from the Count, “Now 
just stand right as you are. That will 
make a fine picture.” 

After about five minutes of acrobatic 
balancing and footwork that would be the 
envy of a stepdancer, the patient’ “boys” 
yelled to know the cause of all the delay. 
“Just waiting for the sun to come out,” 
said the Count, his finger on the trig- 
ger. 

“Come on, fellows, good night!” snorted 
Copperhead disdainfully, with a glance at 
a large cloud obscuring Old Sol. 

At Ragged Lake fishing proved to be all 
the Bishop had promised us (by the way, 
the Bishop, Copperhead, etc., are pet 
names, the particular property of our head 
guide, Fred). 

“Do they bite well on Ragged Lake, 
Fred?” asked Abbie. 

“Well, you've just got to go ashore and 
get behind a tree to bait up,” said the 
Bishop, “that’s all.” We landed many fine 
trout from these waters, using archers and 
minnows, pearl wobblers and spoons; but 
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nothing over five and a half pounds till 
the last day. 

“Fred, we've got to get a bigger one 
than these if we're after that FIELD AND 
STREAM prize,” said Walton (the Big 
Noise). ‘Well, it’s West Bay and the 
copper for it, I guess,” said Copperhead, 
so the next day saw us off. 

Nine o’clock our little flotilla entered 
the Bay and Waiton, all eagerness, was 
first off, paying out line to get a good 
start, when Bing! only half a line out but 
that something hit it that makes the fish- 
erman tighten up and feel creepy up his 
spine. “Did you ’ook ’im?” calmly from 
the Bishop. Then, as things began to 
happen, a more interested look crept into 
the impassive face. “Here let me feel 
that line,” says Fred. “By Jove, take 
your time, now; you've got a good one.” 
My little Bristol was bent like a whip as 
he bored down, Fred keeping the canoe 
well off my line and offering advice as to 
keeping my rod up off the canoe, not 
hurrying him, etc., which I am afraid I 
was too busy to note. After half an hour, 
as it seemed to me, when he first came to 
the top, I was some tired. His big gray 
tail fin first appeared, waving out of the 
water, and, as it measured eleven inches 
across, you may guess it looked good to 
me. At last I had him alongside and the 
problem was to get him in. A cautious 
feel at his neck convinced me that he 
could not be grabbed there with safety 
and I was afraid to try his eyes for fear 
I missed my hold. At last a big gaff that 
had been the camp joke did the trick; a 
mighty heave and he was in, kerwhack! 
And then, did we make the welkin ring! 
Some echoes, those! 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 

Sixth Grand Prize—Lake Trout, 1913 
WON BY DR. H. C. SKINNER, GUELPH, ONT. 

Weight—17 Ibs. 

Length—383 in. 

Girth—17¥% in. 

Where caught—Ragged Lake, Algon- 
quin Park, Ont. 

Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Meisselbach. 

Line—Light copper. 

Lure—Archer spinner and minnow 
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CONTENTS OF SHIPMENT 


a 








Quadrupeds: Species 
Ee ....Number..... sided 
‘ish: Species Number 





(Not to exceed one deer. or to exceed legal bag or catch for 
one day of any other quadrupeds, birds or fish.) 





Protection of carriers requires that agents refuse shipments unless blanks in shipping permits arc (illed in as s required. 


Shipped from 
Date of shipping 
— 











Name of Consignee peas 
Serial number of taker's ‘hunting and. trapping | 
license (if shipment covers quadrupeds or birds)... 





Signature of (the taker) Consignor... : 
om OVER) 
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THE TRANSPORTATION OF YOUR GAME 


An Interview with Division Chief Game Protector 
JOHN T. McCORMICK 


GOOD many sportsmen, while rea- 
A sonably conversant with game sea- 
son dates in New York State and 
Long Island, understanding in a general 
way the regulations as regards firearms, 
licenses, sunset and sunrise laws, etc., are 
more or less hazy in their minds as to the 
exact status of affairs as regards the 
transportation of non-salable wild game 
and fishh A member of FIELD AND 
STREAM’s staff, therefore, interviewed 
Protector John T. McCormick on _ this 
important subject. 
“We understand fully the situation that 
a good many high-minded sportsmen find 
themselves in regarding infractions of the 
law in the transportation of game,” said 
Mr. McCormick sympathetically. ‘Such 
a sportsman has not the least intention of 
breaking the law when he brings in moose 
or deer meat from Maine without an im- 
portation license, but not being posted on 
the law, he unfortunately does so. We do 
not want this kind of case at all, as we 
have our hands full looking after the other 
kind, the wilful violator of bag limit, sea- 
son and sunset laws. But our protectors 
run into these cases, and of course the 
law forces us to follow them up. We are 





issuing a little booklet called 
Section 178, Conservation 
to the Transportation of Non-Salable 
Fish and Game,’ which will be gladly sent 
to anyone applying for it. The man who 
goes after ducks in New Jersey, after big 
game in Maine or the West should have 
and study carefully one of these books so 
as to keep himself and us out of trouble. 
Any person may transport game and fish 
without a shipping permit, provided that 
he accompanies the same, and by ‘accom 
panying’ our protectors understand that 
the game is either visibly exposed or in 
pack-sack, package or suitcase. No game 
or fish except deer taken within the State 
can be shipped by common carrier unless 
a shipping permit, properly filled out, 1s 
attached to it. In every case where game 
is put into the hands of a common carrier 
with tag attached this shipping tag 1s not 
valid without an importation license, in 
the closed season. Write the number of 


‘A Digest of 
Law, Relative 


your license on the tag. 

Remember that the meat of big game 
excepting buck deer cannot be brought in 
without an importation license, and then 
only between September 16th and January 
no difficulty, 


Ist. There is however, 




















NOTICE:—This permit should not be used for quadrupeds or birds takenin the state unless the holder has a 
New York State hunting and trapping license. It must be attached to the fish or game shipped or to the package 
containing them. It must not be transferred or used by any person other than thé one named therein, nor more 
than six used by one person in any calendar year, and no person is entitled to more than six of these permits in 
any calendar year under penalty of the law. 

Applications for these shipping permits must be made to the Conservation Commission, Albany, N. Y. If at 
the time of applying, the applicant holds a hunting and trapping license, the serial number of the same should be 
stated. His place of residence must also be stated with street and street number if in a city. The making of any 
falsc statement in applying for such permits constitutes a misdemeanor. No other formality is required and nof ee. 
Under this permit the taker may ship such fish or game as a gift to another under the conditions named, when law- 
fulto ship to himself. A special importation license in addition is necessary to cover importation of fish and 
game of species not Igwfully salable at any time and when taken notless than fifty miles from the state border 
and when brought in during our closed season between September 16 and January 1, inclusive, but is not necessary 























when taken less than fifty miles from the border. 


Squirrels. 


Q 
( 





(See Sec. 178, subd. 4.) 
Fish and game which may not be lawfully sold at any time, includes the following: Quadrupeds: Wild Deer, 
Rirds: Water Fowl, Rails, Upland Game Birds, Shore Birds. Fish: Trout, Black Bass. 

This permit is not necessary for shipment of fish or game raised in private hatcheries or of birds or mammals 
imported from without the United States and tagged as providedin Part XII of Article V of the Conservation Law, 
or oflive Gish and game lawfully transported for propagation purposes. 








REVERSE 


about shipping in the head, horns, hides, 
or fur of wild game or skins or wings of 
game birds shot without the State, if law- 
fully taken. A man may bring in ducks 
if in season in New York, provided he ac- 
Within the State a man 
may transport deer or parts thereof by 
common carrier without a shipping permit 
provided that he accompanies the same. 
No such game and fish or parts thereof 
can be transported by parcels post. With- 
in the State, no more than one day’s bag 
limit of game or fish can be shipped or 
transported in one day. From without the 
State, whatever bag limit may be lawfully 
exported may be shipped into New York 
State during the open season in New York 
without any importation license, but with 
shipping tags attached. Within the State, 
no person may take more than two deer 
in one season, and no one can ship or 
transport more than one deer so taken at 
one time. No non-salable wild game or 
fish may be transported during the closed 
season in this State. 

“As regards shipments originating with- 
out the State: Wild game and fish, when 
taken more than 50 miles from the border 
of this State, may be brought into the 
State by the taker otherwise than by com- 
mon carrier or parcels post at any time 
between September 16th and January 1st 
following without a shipping permit if the 
taker accompanies same. The taker must 
have with him a license issued by the 


companies them. 
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Conservation Commission permitting such 
importation of wild game or fish when 
taken more than 50 miles outside of the 
State if taken during the closed season in 
this State. The taker holding such li- 
cense may ship such game and fish by 
common carrier, except by parcels post, 
provided he attaches shipping permit prop- 
erly filled out, and this tag should have 
his importation license number written on 
it. Non-salable fish and game, for which 
there is no open season in this State, can- 
not be brought into the State unless same 
was taken more than 50 miles from the 
border of this State, and then only under 
an importation license. 
such game as elk, moose, caribou and other 
animals not likely to be found in or near 
New York State except in private pre- 
serves or in State game preserves. The 
deer which can be lawfully taken iv this 
State may be defined as follows: Wild ceer 
having horns not less than three inches 
in length. 

“In all cases the shipments must be 
made by the bona fide taker.” 

Chief McCormick then filled out a 
shipping permit tag, of which some half- 
dozen are issued with the importation li 
cense, to be attached to such game as the 
taker wishes to bring into the State. In 
all cases, no game can be shipped into 
this State the exportation of which is pro- 
hibited from the State 
shot, 


This applies to 


where it was 











PURSE DIVISION IN TRAP TOUR- 


NAMENTS 


Ep. Note.—The various systems of trap tournament purse division have been col 
lected into a booklet by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. As every sportsman 
should know enough about it to do his share intelligently in planning his own gun- 
club shoots, we have printed this booklet entire in this and the February issues of 


FIELD AND STREAM. 


N 


UMEROUS systems have been de- 


vised from time to time for the 
division of money or purses at 
trap shooting tournaments. Of all the 


systems now in use none is, perhaps, bet- 
ter known than the old unfair and inequi- 
table percentage system, which came into 


use with the inception of tournament 
shooting. This has been expanded as oc- 


casion required, to keep abreast with the 
time, or rather until there was no more 
room for expansion. At first it was cus- 
tomary to make only two divisions—60 
and 40 per cent—and then it was extend- 
ed to three—50, 30 and 20. This in turn 
was followed by making four divisions— 
40, 30, 20 and 10, while occasionally it is 
35, 30, 20 and 15. Shortly after, when it 
was found that this did not satisfy the 
shooters, five divisions were created as 
follows: 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10. Eventu- 
ally it was demed advisable to have six 
divisions, and then this scale was adopted: 
27, 23, 17, 13, 11, 9. In some instances 
seven and even eight divisions were at- 
tempted, but the limit was _ practically 
reached with six. 

The injustice of the system and the fact 
that it fostered dropping for place result- 
ed in the origination of the various other 
systems. 





THE SQUIER MONEY-BACK SYSTEM 
The Squier Money-Back System was 
originated by Mr. L. J. Squier, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It designates a special fund 
created for the purpose of paying back 
the losses, or a share of the losses, of 
those amateurs contestants who compete 


in all regular program events of a tour- 
nament and fail to win the amount of 
their entrance fees, less the price of tar- 
All contestants must shoot through 
the entire regular program to gain an in- 
terest in this fund. This special fund is 
made up from the added money contrib 
uted to the tournament; from the profits 
derived from targets trapped; and from 
an extra entrance fee of $1.00 charged 
each amateur contestant who competes 
in all of the regular program events of the 
tournament. Any contestant who com- 
petes in less than the ten regular program 
events shall be charged ten cents (10c.) 
tor each event in which he competes, 
which sums also shall become a part of 
the special fund, but such contestant shall 
have no interest in the Squier Money-Back 
System. 

The true Squier Money-Back System 
calls for a special fund, derived from all 
added money, from one cent (1c.) for 
each target trapped, and from the total 
amount derived from the extra entrance 
fee of $1.00 charged each amateur con- 
testant. For example: Say it was a one- 
day tournament; that $50.00 added money 
was contributed; that 3,750 targets were 
trapped and that 25 amateur contestants 
competed in all regular program events. 
This would mean that the special fund 
would be made up from the $50.00 added 
money, $37.50 from the 3,750 targets 
trapped, and $25.00 from the extra en- 
trance fee of $1.00 paid by the 25 ama- 
teur contestants who competed in all reg- 
ular program events, a total of $112.50, 
itemized more concisely as follows: 


gets, 














AGGed MOMOY 2.0.2.5. 505e. $50.00 
3.700 targets at Ic ........ 37.50 
Extra entrance fee .......... 25.00 

IEG cctundle st iierieg tung niientatite he $112 50 


Now further say that the program called 
for ten events of 15 targets each, and an 
entrance fee of $1.40 per event—a total 
of 150 targets, and a total entrance fee 
(counting the $1.00 extra entrance) of 
$15.00. Deducting two cents for each 
target shot at, a total of $3.00 for the 150 
targets, and it would leave a net cost of 
$12.00 for entrance fees to each amateur 
contestant who competed in all regular 
program events. This would mean that 
each amateur contestant who competed in 
all regular program events of the tourna- 
ment and*failed to win $12.00 or more 
would be paid back, out of the special 
fund of $112.50, the difference between 
what he did win and $12.00, or his equita- 
ble share of the $112 50, if it was not suf- 
ficient to pay back the losses in full. 





By way of illustration say: 


First. That ten of the amateur con- 
testants competed in all regular program 
events and that each of them won $12.00 
or more. 


Second. That ten of the amateur con- 
testants competed in all regular program 
events and that each of them won less 
than $12.00, their losses ranging from 
$1.00 to $11.00, and that their total losses 
amounted to $62.50. 


Third. That five of the amateur con- 
testants did not compete in all regular 
program events. 


Fourth, That the Fund 


amounted to $112.50. 


Special 


This would mean the following: 


First. That the ten amateur contest- 
ants who each won $12.00 or more would 


be paid the amounts won by them 
respectively. 
Second. That $62.50 would be taken 
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from the special fund to pay each of the 
ten amateur contestants who failed to win 


$1200 a sum sufficient to make $12.00 
when added to the amount each contest- 
ant did win. 


Third. That the five amateur contestants 
who did not compete in all regular pro- 
gram events would be paid the amounts 
won by them respectively, but would have 
no share in the special fund. 


Fourth. That $50.00, the balance left 
in the special fund, after the $62.50 was 
paid to the losers as above mentioned, 
would be divided among the HIGH GUN 
amateurs who had competed in all regular 
program events. 


By way of further illustration say: 


That fifteen of the amateur contestants 
competed in all regular program events 
and that each of them won less than 
$12.00, their losses ranging from $1.00 to 
$11.50, and that their total losses amounted 
to $124.00. 


This would mean the following: 


That, inasmuch as the special fund of 
$112.50 would not be sufficient to pay back 
the losses in full, the $112.50 would be 
divided by $124.00 to find what the 
proportionate share of $1.00 would be. 
$112.50 divided by 124 would make .9072., 
a fraction more than 90 cents per $1.00. 
Multiply each of the fifteen contest- 
ants’ losses by 90 cents and it would give 
the amount of his proportionate share of 
the $112.50. 

Contestants are not guaranteed that 
they will be paid back the total amount of 
their net entrance fees, but it is reasonable 
to believe that they will be paid back in 
full, as the statistical data in connection 
with tournaments conducted under the 
Squier Money-Back System show that in 
each instance where the added money was 
placed in the special fund there was an 
amount sufficient to pay back the losses 
in full, and frequently there was quite a 
large surplus. 


(To be continued) 
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$1 to $10, two moneys—60 and 40 per 
cent. 

$11 to $25, three moneys—50, 30 and 
20 per cent. 

$26 to $50, four moneys—40, 30, 20 and 
10 per cent. 

$51 to $100, six moneys—30, 20, 15, 13, 
12 and 10 per cent. 

$101 to $150, nine moneys—25, 17, 14, 
11, 10, 8, 6, 5 and 4 per cent. 

$151 to $200, twelve moneys—20, 16, 13, 
10, 8, 7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3 and 3. per cent. 

$201 to $250, fifteen moneys—18, 14, 11, 
10, 8, 7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2 and 1 per cent. 

$251 to $300, eighteen moneys—16, 14, 
G8. 7.6 5, 5, 4 3, 3.5, 3, 3, 1, 1 and 
1 per cent. 

$301 to $350, twenty-one moneys—14, 
is, 4%. 9, 3.7, 6. 6, & & SS, SZ, i, 1, 4, 
L, 3,3,1,1, 1, 1 and 1 per cent. 

$351 to $400, twenty-four moneys—13, 
12, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2,1, 1’ 
i. & 44, 4, 4 and 1 per cent. 

$401 to $450, twenty-seven moneys— 
a2, 31, 30, 5, 6, 7, 6, 5, 5, 4, S, 3, 3, 2, 1, 
hy dy hy Oy Sy Oy ¥, 4.4.4, 3 fe 1 per cent. 

$451 to $500, and over, thirty moneys— 
11, 30, 3. 5, 3. 7, 6; S, 5, 4 S, 3.3, 9, 1, 7, 
a ee ee a ee ee ee 
per cent. 





Losses 

Difference Share 
Score Total Between of 

NAMES at 150 Win- Total Surplus 
Targets nings Winnings Money 
and $12 (If any) 
Risuss, S. H..... 104 $3.15 iF eve 
® & aa 138 = eee $13.32 
*Harrison, L. B.. 108 | A eee 
Ellsworth, E. H.. 56 0.00 | rer 
Anderson, C. H.. 138 _- eer 13.32 
oS eS eee 120 8.80 3.20 a 

Matson, E. E.... 129 11.75 25 

Johnston, n. Wiss 23 14.25 a 
ae 128 11.15 een 
ll a 111 ae ‘steese  heaa 
Anthony, T. B.... 135 . nee 7.38 
*Canton, T. W... 100 he iskseev sneane 
Baldwin, J. S.... 138 B®  cce-emes 13.32 
Watts, S. W...< 115 4.60 Aer 
Se, We eseee< 117 5.85 ae ee 
meen, 5. Be ssces 132 ae ae 
A SS 120 6.90 pees 
Waverly, E. A.... 187 a ere 8.00 
Newman, T. O... 133 3 Rr ee 
“server, EB. L...+ F7 Sn? ‘wiwkde —<sauae 
Ransome, C. B... 118 6.50 SS Beeree re 
Landau, A. W.... 132 oe 
*Amberton, M. A. 117 DO jgstews -epcor 
Flanders, S. S.... 134 “am ...... 6.15 
Posen, &. L...:. 125 11.55 ae re 


Footings...... 


Field and Stream 








Contributed by the Interstate Association.... $50.00 
Total number of targets trapped, 1 cent per 


target applied to Special Fund. (3675.).. 36.75 
Total amount received from the extra en- 

trance of $1.00 and from the 10 cents per 

event paid by the contestants who did not 

Se Ge IS eo seh 05569-0%s enigecsainn 24.50 
Total amount of Special Fund to pay back 

Oe eee ads ha eaiauwerseosseawe $111.25 
Total amount of losses........... ere 


Surplus (if any) to be divided among the 
ee Ge SN ccc cceuesent<cessases $61.50 


Surplus divided into six moneys 30-20-15-13-12 and 
10 per cent. 


Professionals are NOT charged the 
extra entrance fee of $1.00, but they ARE 
charged two cents for each target shot at 
by them, and one cent for each target 
shot at by them is placed in the special 
fund. 

No amateur contestant shall be allowed 
to shoot for “targets only’ at less 
than two cents per target, of which 
one cent shall be placed in the special 
fund. 

The working out of the Squier Money 
Back System means that the less skilful 
shot can compete in all regular program 
events of a tournament and have a 
chance to win something if he is in good 
form, and if he fails to shoot up to ex- 
pectations his sport costs him the price 
of targets only. The more skilful shot 
has a better chance of winning larger 
amounts, than under the old way of ad- 
ding a small amount of money to each 
event, because of the increased number 
of entries in each event, thus making big- 
ger purses to compete for, and also be- 
cause of the possible surplus from the 
special fund. 

The question may arise: “Where does 
the gun club make on a proposition of this 
kind?” This question is readily answered 
by stating that there is a reasonable prof 
it in the one cent per target which goes 
to the club; that, as a general rule, the 
number of contestants is largely in- 
creased; that, consequently, the traps can 
be worked to their greatest capacity and 
the cost of trapping reduced thereby, and 
that the majority of contestants shoot 
through the entire regular program. In 
addition, the club makes on the proposi- 
tion by sending home a satisfied lot of 
contestants who will return and shoot 
again. 

















Purse Division in Trap Tournaments 


EXPLANATORY FORM FOR A TWO-DAY SHOOT 











Each Losses Share 
Day’s ‘Total Each Total Difference of 
NAMES Score Score Day’s Win- Between Surplus Memoranda 
at 150 at300 Winnings nings Total Winnings Money 
Targets Targets and $24.00 (If any) 
Ist Day 135 we $16.60 . ° ; . 
Anderson, C. H.... 2d Day 137 272 16.30 $32.80 Shie $8.83 RePe Fe eres 
Ist Day 115 er 4.60 - Cine wadaes.  Supatadenesegens 
Anthony, T. B. 2d Day 107 222 2.70 $16.71 
Ist Day 120 s* 8.80 , : 
Baldwin, J. S. ... ..2d Day 128 248 10.70 19.50 4.50 4.41 
Ist Day 138 ‘ 18.55 siete 
Canton, T. W. .......2d Day 140 278 19.20 $7.75 27.59 
Ist Day 131 14.2F 
Davis, R. R 2d Day - 3 Shot one day only 
Ist Day 128 11.1% Tr P 
Elisworth, FE. H......2d Day . Shot one day only 
Ist Day 137 Is. 70 ae 
Flanders, 5S. S.. 2d Day 136 275 16.43 35.15 11.59 
Ist Day 199 5.80 
Grant, R. H..... 2d Day 101 210 1.40 7.20 16.80 : Fie id 
Ist Day 125 11.55 id not shoot in 
Harrison, L. B.... 2d Day ... Sadie ill events second 
Ist Day 132 16.55 4 day 
Harvey, J. S....... 2d Day 144 276 22.10 38.65 8.76 
Ist Day 118 6.50 ‘1 ‘ er 
isanes, M. A...cess Sd Day ... — ‘ Shot one day only 
Ist Day 104 ; $3.1! : eye ts 
Johnston, A. W. .... 2d Day ... ‘ hate ; ‘ Shot one day only 
Ist Day 56 0.00 ‘ ie re ven 
jones, By Tiicecss. BR «se 7 : vere : Shot one day only 
Ist Day 122 = pitas M+heaeenes 
Rien: G. Be vcccscs 2d Day 117 239 14.60 9.40 
Ist Day 138 ae oes 
Landeu, A. W....0:0: 2d Day 136 274 37.80 aus 15.45 
Ist Day 117 as ‘ e 
ae a er 2d Day 111 228 10.40 De” «“<<énhes |. weemeaeeeen 
Ist Day 113 ae <a 
a a Sr 2d Day 117 230 11.15 ae sashen  sieendbesageueens 
Ist Day 120 irs me 
Newman, T. O..... 2d Day 133 253 21.60 2.40 Rae 8 ee hee eee 
Ist Day 88 i wr -tpame a. 00085  <ahanedeehennaen 
et oe 2d Day 109 197 6.60 17.40 BRET A 
Ist Day 132 ites — re Did not shoot in 
PEO). Sis. Mbewisxdces 2d Day ... eer wae : ill events second 
Ist Day 128 11.65 iA poe 
Ransome, C. B...... OG tay <.. aces ‘ Shot one day only 
Ist Day 129 oe 11.75 ' (eece chee 
SN, WE. Sic-vscwtes 2d Day ... és see ve ; Shot one day only 
. Ist Day 134 ‘ 16.40 LENE EE 
Sereer, J. BSincccces GO Ee <-- , cone. Sanbe Shot one day only 
Ist Day 38 ime _ > are 
Waverly, E. A.. . 2d Day 135 273 16.15 34.55 . 11.59 
Ist Day 133 bic 14.95 ‘aon , sy 
oe, &. W....... Day 130 263 12.60 27.55 mae 6.62 
POC cone < covass , ‘ Pere $93.65 $110.35 
Comers Die tie Tebaralehs Demme s so: 0 5c :4:0 5005906550208 i an ceneescawcews nahi ars $100.00 
Total number of targets trapped first day, 1 cent per target applied to Special Fund. (3750.)... 37.50 
Total number of targets trapped second day, 1 cent per target applied to Special Fund. (2490.)... 24.90 
lotal amount received first day from the extra entrance of $1.00, and from the 10 cents per event 
paid by the contestants a Ga wet sheet in al events Che Brat Gay... oc cccccccccvcccssveces 25.00 
Total amount received second day from the extra entrance of $1.00, and from the 10 cents per 
event paid by the contestants who did not shoot in all events the second day........ eens 16.60 
i ee ee Se 8 rr: $204.00 
De NE IE RNIN 20 Sd cane gas cieganusnanenGuendcd i530 0a eee iceniy sen saiea Pile cheese 93.65 
Surplus to be divided among the high gun amateurs............. sibs ‘ vacoaa ae 


Surplus divided into nine moneys 25-17-14-11-10-8-6-5 and 4 per cen 


THE LEWIS CLASS SYSTEM 
ORIGINATED BY JAMES LEWIS OF THE WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


The purpose of the system is to encour- rewards that their contributions (entry 
age trap shooting by providing an equi- fee) make possible. 
table division of the money or trophies so As absolutely consistent performance is 
that shooters of all degrees of ability may rarely ever seen in the shooting game, it 
have an equal chance of sharing in the makes the arrangement of set handicap a 
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very thankless and unsatisfactory task. 
With the Lewis Class System a contest- 
ant’s performance determines his stand- 
ing in the race and the system takes care 
of the prize distribution. 

The chief criticism of the system has 
been that the element of luck enters so 
largely into the distribution of the prizes 
in all classes, except the top class. Luck 
does enter into this distribution, but a 
practical test of over five years in the sec- 
ond largest trap shooters’ league in the 
country has proven that this element of 
luck has, through this system, secured a 
wider range of prize distribution, and has 
created considerable additional interest in 
trap shooting. 


HOW THE SYSTEM OPERATES 


Two, three, four or five classes may be 
established, and are usually designated as 
A, Bc, D and E. 

The classifying is done when the day's 
program or event is finished; the scores 
being arranged in numerical order, begin- 
ning with the highest and descending to 
the lowest in the entire program or event. 

These scores are then divided by the 
number of classes agreed upon. If four 
classes are used, then the fourth contain- 
ing the highest scores is class A; the next 
highest fourth, class B; the next fourth, 
class C; and the next, class D. 

The purse, or the prizes, are then di- 
vided into four equal parts. A fourth to 
each class and the high man or men in 
these classes are the winners of the money 
or prizes allotted to their class. 

Where the line of division falls in a 
number of tie scores, the contestants are 
assigned to the class in which the major- 
ity of the scores appear. 

Where an equal number of the tie 
scores appear in each class, the contest- 
ants wili draw lots to determine whether 
they head the class or bring up the bottom 
of the class above. 

The question of ties is one which rarely 
has to be contended with in the 150-target 
tournament, which seems to be the favor- 
ite size with a majority of the shooters. 

Ordinarily the regular tournament en- 
trance is just the price of targets at two 
cents each. One cent from each target 
trapped is set aside to create the purse, 
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which is then equally divided among the 
classes. 

The usual division in each class is: 
Two moneys, where there are five or less 
shooters, and one money for each five 
shooters in excess of five; High Gun or 
Rose System division of money or prizes. 


STATEMENT OF W. P. T. S. LEAGUE 
EXPLANATORY FORM 
RECEIVED FOR PURSES: 


Donated by Interstate Association......... $200.00 
Produced & le per target 61920.......... 619.20 
75% of Dues and Initiation fees after ex- 
penses have been deducted.............. 71.90 
$890.20 
Number Average 
Paid te) o 150 150 
Class Winners Winners High Low Amount 
A 11 93.9 146 142 $222.70 
B 21 84.16% 132 122 222.85 
Cc 23 76.7 % 121 111 223.65 
D 16 67.9 % 109 97 221.00 
$890.20 
(Specimen ) 
PROGRAM 


Open to All Amateurs 
Ten Fifteen Target Events 
ENTRANCE, $3.00 


The Club donates one-half of this en 
trance to establish a purse, to which will 
BD QEGEE 5 -.0506a5s50 Dollars (Interstate 
Association or Club Donation). 


Tuis Purse To Be Equatiy Divinep 


among four Classes—A, B, C and D. 
Three moneys in each class divided 
Rose System, 5—3—2. 


You CLassiry YOURSELF 


To insure the most equitable division 
of the average money, one-fourth of the 
amateurs shooting through the program 
shall constitute a class. For example, if 
forty-eight (48) shoot through, the twelve 
high men shall constitute class A, the next 
twelve class B, the next twelve class C, 
and the next twelve class D. 


To Eacu Crass 


An Equal Amount of Money—An Equal 
Number of Contestants of Equal Shooting 
Ability. 

This Is the Lewis Class System 




















Purse Division in 








J. MOWELL HAWKINS’ SYSTEM 
FOR A “TARGET SHOOT” 
Average Added 
Event Targets Entrance Purse Purse Money 
1 15 50 25 10 ? 
2 15 50 25 10 ? 
5) 15 50 .25 10 ? 
! 15 50 25 10 ? 
5 15 50 25 10 ? 
6 15 50 25 10 ? 
7 15 OU .25 10 ? 
Ss 15 OU .25 10 ? 
y 15 50 25 10 ? 
10 15 50 25 10 ? 
Total 150 $5.00 erT? 


Extra events if desired. 

Sweeps in each event divided according 
to Percentage or Rose System. 

Professionals shoot for targets at two 
cents each. This money goes to the gun 
club. 

From the above it will be seen that 50 
cents is charged each amateur to enter 
each event, 15 cents is deducted for tar- 
gets, 10 cents is deducted and laid aside 
to make up an average purse for the 
whole program. This leaves 25 cents 
from each contestant which goes to the 
purse for each event. To the event purse 
any amount may be added. For instance, 
if the shoot is registered, the Interstate 
Association contributes $50.00. This may 
be divided into ten parts, and $5.00 added 
to each event. The day’s average purse 
may be divided among those shooting the 
whole program in any manner desired. 
Unless otherwise stated in program, it 
should be divided into one money for each 
$10.00 in the purse, and given to the high 
scores on the 150 targets. 

SUGGESTED DIVISION OF 
PURSE 


AVERAGE MONEY 


Scores of contestants qualifying count 
one place. The number of places thus 
established are divided by three; each 
third constitutes a class. Ties constitute 
one place. 


Class “A,” Highest Scores, 1st third 
Class “B,” 2d third 
Class “C,” Lowest Scores, 3d third 


Trap Tournaments 
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In case the number of places do not 
divide equally, Class “A” gets the one odd 


place, Class “B” gets the 2d. Money 
to be divided high guns 50, 30, and 20 
in each class 

SIEFKEN HIGH GUN SYSTEM 


This system is based on the total num- 
ber of targets trapped during entire regu- 
lar program, a fixed valuation being placed 
on each target. 

Applied to a 150-target program it 
creates not less than one money for every 
three entries shooting through. 

The minimum total entrance fee is at 
the rate of two cents per target, one cent 
of which is retained by the club, the bal- 
ance being a valuation of one cent per 
target for the purses, or a total entrance 
fee of $3.00 for a 150-target program. 
Where the valuation is fixed at two cents 
per target the total entrance fee would 
be $4.50 and so on. 

Those shooting for targets only are 
charged two cents per target, one cent 
applying to the total purse regardless of 
a fixed valuation. 

Added money may be applied in extra 
purses, or added to the amount of targets 
trapped: 

ADDED IN EXTRA PURSES. Apply 
the amount to corresponding scale and 
add to high guns. (This creates extra 
purses for the winners thereof.) 

ADDED TO THE AMOUNT OF 
TARGETS TRAPPED. Apply net re- 
sult to corresponding scale. (This creates 
but one scale of purses for the program 
but increases the number of winners.) 

Part of added money may be divided 
among low guns if desired. 

A scale doubling the number of moneys 
may be created by dividing each net purse 
60 and 40 per cent. To triple divide 50, 
30, and 20 per cent. 

If desired a double division may be 
created by dividing the contestants into 
two equal divisions and dividing equally 
the total purse. As an illustration: 5,000 
targets are trapped, each division divides 
under 2,250. 

If desired two, or more, divisions of 
contestants can be determined by shoot- 
ing ability at end of fifth event, say 80 
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per cent shooters and better going into 
first division. Illustrated: 10,000 targets 
are trapped and two-thirds land in first 
division, making the scale for this division 
6,300 and the second division 3,150. 

As net amount of each purse is com- 
puted below, the winnings are determined 
as last event is in progress, by totaling 
the number of targets trapped and apply- 
ing to scale accordingly. 

All moneys are applied only to those 
shooting through the regular program, and 
are divided high guns. 

All surplus moneys revert back to high 
guns. 

Scale below is based on a valuation of 
one cent per target. Where the valuation 
is fixed at a greater amount, multiply each 
purse by a like amount. 





450 900 1350 1800 2250 2700 3150 3600 
$4.1 50 $5.00 “. 50 $7. 25 $7. 15 $8.25 $8.75 $9.25 
4.0 50 5.25 5.7 6.2 6.75 7.25 

2 50 3.00 $50 4.00 4.75 65.50 

2.50 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.50 

2.50 3.00 3.40 3.80 

2.00 2.30 2.60 

1.55 1.70 

1.40 

4050 4500 4950 5400 5850 6300 6750 7200 
$9.75 $10.25 $10. 70 $11.20 $11.60 $12. 12.00 $12. 40 $12.80 
7.75 en 70 9.20 9.60 10.00 10.40 10.80 
6.00 6.5 6. 90 7.40 7.90 8.20 13:50 8.80 
5.00 5. 80 6.00 6.40 6.80 7.10 7.40 7.70 
4.10 450 4.90 5.30 5.70 6.00 6.80 6.60 
2.90 8.30 3.65 3.85 4.05 4.35 4.65 4.90 
2.00 2.80 2.65 2.85 $8.05 3.385 3.55 3.75 
1.60 1.80 2.10 2.30 2.50 2.70 2.90 3.10 
1.40 1.60 1.70 1.90 2.10 2.30 2.50 2.70 
1.00 1.20 1.40 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.20 

1.00 1.20 1.40 1.60 1.80 2.00 

1.00 1.20 1.40 1.60 1.75 

1.00 1.20 1.385 1.50 

1.00 1.15. 1.30 

1.00 1.10 

1.00 

7650 8100 8550 9000 9450 9900 10350 10800 


$13. 1 5 $1 3.40 $13.50 50 $13.50 $13. 50 $13.50 err 50 $13.50 


11.15 11.40 11.50 11.60 11.70 11.80 11.90 12.00 
9.10 9.40 9.50 9.60 9.70 9.80 "9:90 10.00 
8.00 8.30 8.40 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.00 
6.85 7.15 7.40 7.60 7.70 7.80 7.90 8.00 
5.15 5.45 5.90 6.30 6.60 6.80 6.90 7.00 
3.95 4.15 4.60 4.90 5.20 5.70 5.90 6.00 
3.30 3.50 3.80 4.10 4.20 4.7 4.90 5.00 
2.90 3.10 3.30 3.60 3.80 4.00 4.40 4.50 
2.40 2.60 2.80 3.00 3.20 3.40 3.90 4.00 

. 2.40 2.60 2.85 3.05 3.10 3.40 3.50 
2.10 2.30 2.385 2.65 2.90 3.10 3.20 
1.85 2.00 2.20 2.50 2.70 3.00 3.1 
1.60 1.75 1.95 2.10 2.40 2.70 2.80 
1.30 1.45 1.65 1.80 2.00 2.40 2.50 
1.20 1.85 1.50 1.70 1.80 2.00 2.20 
1.10 1.25 1.40 1.60 1.70 1.80 2.00 
1.00 1.10 1.20 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.80 

100 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.40 1.60 
1.00 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.50 

1.00 1.10 1.20 1.40 

1. : 1.25 

1.15 

1.00 
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11250 11700 12150 12600 18050 13500 18950 14400 
$13.50 50 $13. 50 $13.50 50 $18.50 50 $13. 65 $13.80 ro 7 95 “— 10 
12.15 12.30 12.45 12.60 12.75 13.05 13.20 
10.15 10.30 10.45 10. 60 107 10-90 11.05 i130 
9.15 9.30 9.45 9.60 9.75 9.90 10.05 10.20 
8.15 8.30 845 8.60 8.75 8.90 9.05 9.20 
7.15 7.30 7.45 7.60 7.75 7.90 8.05 8.20 
6.15 6.30 645 6.60 6.75 6.90 7.05 7.20 
5.15 5.30 5.45 5.60 5.75 5.90 6.05 6.20 
4.65 4.80 4.95 5.10 5.25 5.40 5.55 6.65 
4.15 4.30 4.45 460 4.75 4.90 5.05 6.15 
3.65 3.80 3.95 4.10 4.25 4.40 4.50 4.60 
3.45 3.60 3.75 3.90 4.05 Hy 20 4.30 4.40 
3.25 3.40 3.55 3.70 3.85 3.95 4.05 4.15 
2.95 3.10 3.25 3.40 8.55 3.65 3.75 3.85 
2.65 2.80 2.95 3.10 3.20 3.30 3.40 3.50 
2.35 2.50 2.65 2.80 2.90 3.00 3.10 3.20 
2.15 2.30 2.45 2.60 2.70 2.80 2.90 3.00 
1.95 2.10 2.25 2.40 2.50 2.60 2.70 2.80 
175 1.90 2.05 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.50 2.60 
165 1.80 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.36 2.45 
155 1.70 1.85 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
1.40 1.55 1.65 1.7 1.85 1.95 2.05 2.15 
130 1.45 1.55 1.65 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 
1.10 1.20 1.80 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.80 
1.00 1.10 1.20 1.80 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.70 
1.00 1.10 1.20 1.80 1.40 1.50 1.60 

1.00 1.10 1.20 1.80 1.40 1.50 

1.00 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.40 

1.00 1.10 1.20 1.80 

1.00 1.10 1.20 

1.00 1.10 

1.00 

14850 15300 15750 16200 16650 17100 17550 18000 
$1 5 $14. 40 $14.55 55 $14.65 $14.75 $14.85 $14.95 er 05 
13.35 13.50 13.65 13.75 18.85 18.95 14.05 15 
11.35 11.50 11,60 11.70 11.80 11.90 12.00 13. 10 
10.35 10.50 10.60 10.70 10.80 10.90 11.00 11.10 
9.35 9.45 9.55 9.65 9.75 9.85 9.95 10.05 
8.35 8.45 8.55 8.65 8.75 8.85 8.95 9.05 
7.30 7.40 7.50 7.60 7.70 7.80 7.90 8.00 
6.30 6.40 6.50 6.60 6.70 6.80 6.90 7.00 
5.75 5.85 5.95 6.05 6.15 6.25 6.35 6.45 
5.25 5.85 6.45 5.55 5.65 6.7 5.85 5.95 
4.70 4.80 4.90 5.00 5.10 6.20 5.30 65.40 
4.50 4.60 4.70 4.80 4.90 5.00 5.10 6.20 
4.25 4.35 4.45 4.55 4.65 4.75 4.85 4.95 
3.95 4.05 4.15 4.25 4.85 4.45 4.55 4.65 
3.60 3.70 3.80 3.90 4.00 4.10 4.20 4.30 
3.30 3.40 8.50 3.60 3.70 3.80 3.90 4.00 
3.10 3. 3.30 3.40 3.50 3.60 3.70 3.80 
2.90 3. 3.10 38.20 3.30 3.40 3.50 3.60 
2.70 2. 2.90 3.00 3.10 3.20 3.30 3.40 
2.55 2.65 2.75 2.85 2.95 3.05 3.15 8.25 
2.45 2.55 2.65 2.75 2.85 2.95 3.05 8.15 
2.25 2.35 2.45 2.55 2.65 2.75 2.85 2.95 
2.15 2.25 2.85 2.45 2.55 2.65 2.75 2.85 
1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.50 2.60 
1.80 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.50 
1.70 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.80 2.40 
1.60 1.70 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 32.30 
50 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.10 2.20 
1.40 1.50 1.60 1.7 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.10 
1.30 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.7 1.80 1.90 2.00 
1.20 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.90 
110 1.20 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.75 
1.00 1.10 1.20 1.80 1.40 1.50 1.55 1.60 
1.00 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.85 1.40 1.45 

1.00 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.30 

1.00 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 

1.00 1.05 1.10 1.15 

1.00 1.05 1.10 

1.00 1.05 

1.00 


lo determine an additional scale divide 
the number of targets trapped by 2, apply- 
ing result to corresponding scale; multiply 
each money under this head by 2, dividing 
each net result 60 and 40 per cent; where 
the divider and multiple is 3, divide 50, 
30 and 20 per cent; where it is 4, divide 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 


















A Legal Opinion Against the Birds 

Attorney-General Carmody tells the State 
Conservation Commission that the act 
of Congress protecting migrating birds in 
their flights from state to state is unconsti- 
tutional. Mr. Carmody’s announcement of 
this opinion is a puzzling matter. The first 
question that arises is, What right has the 
attorney-general of a state to pronounce a 
national statute unconstitutional, or even to 
hint at any form of nullification of it? And 
the second question is, What earthly motive 
or interest could the state of New York have 
in hastening the extermination of song birds, 
game birds and other beautiful and valuable 
species ? 

The necessity of federal legislation for 
the protection of migrating birds has been 
proved over and over again. A single state, 
by permitting wanton destruction in their 
migrations of species which reside or breed 
in other states, may nullify the protective 
action of other states. This fact has finally 
moved the nation to the enactment of a pro- 
tective law, which has been concurred in by 
the representatives even of those states 
which are most jealous of their constitu- 
tional privileges. The law is in harmony 
with the highest rights of the states. It 
vindicates their right to protect their own 
Property. 

It is a particularly strange and lamentable 


CONSERVATION OF FISH AND GAME 





thing that the chief law officer of this great 
state should appear to range himself on the 
side of the wanton bird destroyers, who have 
already practically exterminated several val- 
uable species. 

The laws of the nation, however, are not 
in the habit of submitting themselves to the 
approval of the law officers of the states. 
The only way of invalidating this statute is 
to challenge it in the courts. Until a federal 
law is suspended by a competent judicial de- 
cision, it is rigidly enforced. 

The bird law must be enforced, and ought 
to be enforced.—Reprinted from the Even- 
ing Mail, N. Y., Editorial. 


A Reply to Carmody 

Attorney-General Carmody says his opin- 
ion that the Federal Migratory Bird Law is 
unconstitutional will be followed by the State 
Conservation Commission, and that the en- 
forecment of this view will be insisted upon 
by him throughout this State. 

These assertions were made in a letter Mr. 
Carmody wrote to William T. Hornaday, 
Director of the New York Zoological Park, 
as a result of the criticisms which Mr. Horn- 
aday directed at the Attorney-General’s opin- 
ion at the annual meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union in New York recently. 

Mr. Carmody says he is ready to co-operate 
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with Mr. Hornaday in bringing the question 
before the courts to test the validity of the 
Federal law. He tells the Zoo director that 
“It is not the function of the Attorney- 
General to make law, but to interpret it; not 
to comment upon its wisdom or its folly, but 
to determine whether it be a valid, legal en- 
actment.” 


The American Game Protective Associa- 
tion takes decided issue with Attorney- 
General Carmody regarding the constitution- 
ality of the Weeks-McLean Migratory Bird 
Law. The association is the national organi- 
zation of the sportsmen of the United 
States, and it was under its leadership that 
the fight was made which resulted in the en- 
actment of the Weeks-McLean law. W. S 
Haskell, its general counsel, who made all 
the legal arguments before the committee of 
Congress when the bill was being consider~d, 
gave out a statement yesterday defending the 
measure. His statement in part was as 
follows: 

“Had Mr. Carmody taken the trouble to 
investigate the matter fully, as other lawyers 
have done, he might have convinced himself 
that Congress acted well within its rights and 
powers in enacting this measure into law. 
The Hon. George Shiras, son of a former 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
prepared and introduced into Congress in 
1904 the first bill, which, with some slight 
modifications, was reintroduced during subse- 
quent terms of Congress and finally became 
the present law. 

“When Mr. Shiras first presented his bill 
there was wide discussion as to the power of 
Congress to pass it. When, finally, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the lower house 
held its hearings in March, 1912, it num- 
bered some thirty members, and of these 
twenty-two were lawyers who carefully dis- 
cussed the constitutional question involved 
and carefully considered the entire matter 
before reporting the bill. The committee de- 
cided that Congress did have the power to 
enact such a law. 

“Two-thirds of the Senate Committee on 
Forest Reservations and Protection of Game, 
which also considered the matter, were law- 
yers of high standing in their respective com- 
munities, and these gentlemen, too, made a 
favorable report—New York Times. 


A good many States have printed in their 
game laws some mention of the stand which 
their game commissioners have taken with 
regard to the Federal law. As every State 
in the Union but Louisiana and Virginia 
passed concurrent resolutions asking Con- 
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gress to pass this law, it would seem reason- 
able that the New York State Conservation 
Commission would print something to give 
the New York men some idea of how the 
Commission stands. In the 1913 booklet 
there is nothing printed beyond an extract 
from the Federal law as passed by Congress, 
the later publication of zone areas, etc., evi- 
dently having been too late to print in the 
State booklet. Four of the Long Island 
protectors have, however, been made Federal 
marshals. Sportsmen who violate the Fed 
eral law at Carmody’s say-so do so at their 
own risk. State wardens have no option but 
to arrest offenders, and the advice of Fievp 
AND STREAM is to obey the Federal law and 
keep out of trouble until some test case has 
been made by parties interested in the legal 
aspects of the case—Ep, FieELD AND STREAM 





Sportsman’s Safety 


Mr. Warren Miller, 
Editor, Fieip AND STREAM: 

After reading an account of the shooting 
of a Maine guide for a deer a short time 
ago (said guide being the only good guide 
in Maine, according to a friend of mine) I 
thought up the following plan: to be worked 
in conjunction with the “sportsman’s safety 
bill” for which you are working so heartily. 

Since nearly all of the accidents of the 
woods are caused by first termers, or tender- 
feet, who do not know and consequently do 
not respect a gun, why not make it impera- 
tive that when applying for a license they 
take an examination as motorists are obliged 
to do. 

I would suggest that all who wish to take 
out licenses should place application with a 
county game warden, who, by the way, 
should be much better versed in guns, ballis- 
tics, etc., than most of them are at present. 
Then on an appointed day they should ap- 
pear before him and be made to shoot five 
or ten shots each at targets placed at say 
seventy-five, one hundred, and one hundred 
and fifty yards. They should make, say, at 
least, 33 1-3 per cent hits; that is sufficient 
for most, I guess; then they should be made 
to take their gun down, clean it thoroughly 
and intelligently, and put it together again; 
then they should be asked to tell, on paper, 
something of the range-trajectory and pene- 
tration of their particular gun, also to an- 
swer such questions as: How would you 
carry your gun in the woods, through brush 
or heavy sprouts? How would you carry 
it going over fences? How would you keep 
it in a canoe? and kindred questions. 

Keyport, N. J. H. K 


























The Greyibilis 


Greyibilis Romanceana. By most authori- 
ties classed with genus Romancer. Enthu- 
admirers insist that its class should 
be written genius romancer, while a few dis- 


Stastic 


gruntled ones call it an ingenious necro- 
mancer. 
Habitat, numerous FIFLpDs AND STREAMS, 


where it is conspicuous and perspicuous. It 
also abounds in the vicinity of the best fish- 
ing and hunting places and the publishing 
houses, and secures the legal limit in all 
three of these lines of sport. 

Ambidextrous, usually carrying a fountain 
pen in its left hand and a rod in the right 
hand. When reeling in the fishing line with 
one hand the other is busy reeling off a yarn 
of fishing. 

It is quite an amusing and instructive ani- 
mal that has many original ways and some 
ways that are quite aboriginal. It is fre- 
quently seen in the menagerie which is ex- 
hibited on the “Contents” page of the Official 
Publication. In such a public location it 
seems rather shy, and, as a rule, exposes only 
its face and necktie to view. Farther back, 
in the tall, uncut verbiage, it is more at ease, 
and its entire form is occasionally visible. A 
careful study of its habits and physiognomy 
in such surroundings show that it is an am- 
Phibious biped, has a hairless face, and pos- 
Sesses a value equal to that of the D’Avis 
as a background in piscatorial photography. 

When in action it is extremely active, and 
when at rest it is extremely restful. It keeps 
in good form by frequently exercising at its 
regular training grounds at Long Key. The 
gymnasium here consists of a railroad trestle 
which runs across salt water for a mile or 
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the more ferocious 
The 
data herein were acquired at great risk 


Life histories of 
fauna infesting Field and Stream. 


of life and limb by that intrepid faunal 
naturalist, S. Imple Bell, and only the 
most courageous of wild game photogra- 
phers were employed to obtain the excel- 
lent likeness which we print with each 
article. 


more. Getting a line fast to a large fish, the 
Greyibilis races along the ties, reeling off a 
hot line of inverted pleasantry and trying to 
reel in the fish. An occasional fall and 
bumping of the shins adds to the (specta- 
tor’s) enjoyment of the exercise and greatly 
accelerates the flow of lanuguage. After a 
few rounds of such strenuous exertion the 
crafty animal will lie on its belly, on a plat- 
form overhanging the water, planning the 
next day’s campaign. 

As a traveler and an explorer the Greyibilis 
is in the front rank, having discovered, ex- 
plored and exploited several new sections in 
the land of romance. In this region it dis- 
covered the “Riders of the Purple Sage,” 
and chronicled their habits and final destiny, 
the narrative being appropriately seasoned 
with a number of sage remarks. 

Astronomy has quite a fascination for the 
Greyibilis, much time having been given to 
a lengthy treatise on the “Light of Western 
Stars.” 

Another of its hobbies is prospecting. On 
one of its trips it located a promising vein of 
“Desert Gold,” which it developed and pro- 
moted in the usual manner. Dividends were 
paid in the form of the golden moments 
which the investors enjoyed while reading 
the literary output of the promoter. The 
real gold, as is usual, was divided between 
the printer and promoter. 

The most thrilling of the Greyibilis’ ad- 
ventures in the land of romance was a trip 
“Down an Unknown Jungle River.” The 
account of this jaunt has been aptly described 
as the than-whichest of outdoor fiction. We 
do not dispute the than-whichness nor the 
fictitiousness of the tale, but simply express 
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the belief 
course, 


founded on facts. Of 
have been altered and 
tnted to make them harmonize with the trop- 
ical landscape to which they were trans- 
planted, but facts, we believe, they are. 

The trip was said to have been inspired 
hy the sight of a large white bird which was 
glimpsed from a car window as the hardy 
romancer was crossing a high railroad bridge 
over the unknown river. 


it is 


facts 


that 
these 


After a careful study of the texture of the 
yarn, and the characteristics of the spinner, 
we deduce the following as the real facts: 

The real bridge is the P. & R. R. R. 
bridge over the Delaware River. There are 
numbers of large white birds in the vicinity 
of this bridge, locally known as Pekin ducks. 
One of ducks could doubtless have 
been purchased cheaply, but, as a well-known 
writer for the Official Organ has stated, “the 
kingdom of adventure is within us all, and 
once in a while, for every one, even the sem- 
biance of a primitive day is wholesome and 
good.” So, swiping a duck, the heroes made 
their getaway in a boat, drifting down the 
river to a safe distance before landing. 

As for the adventures with wild beasts, so 
thrillingly related in the romance, anyone 
who has made the acquaintance of the mos- 
quitoes and other savage carnivori that in- 
fest the wilds of New Jersey will readily 
admit this part of the narrative to be entirely 
true in degree if not in kind. 

S. IMPLE 
Fake Faunal 
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Special Offer 


A month of two ago we tried a little ex- 
periment of getting up a selection of four 
premium offers which we sent out-in the 
mail to those of our subscribers whose sub- 
scriptions expired with the November issue. 

These offers proved so popular and so 
many of our old subscribers took advantage 
of them that we reprinted this entire circu- 
lar in the December issue, giving all of our 
subscribers an opportunity to take advantage 
of them. Here is also an opportunity for 
our newsstand readers to val- 
uable equipment. We are also reprinting 
these special offers in this issue on pages 10 
and 11 of the advertising section. 

Even though you may not be going into 
the woods until next spring you will cer- 
tainly want some of these things to com- 
plete your outfit, and even though your sub- 
scription does not expire for two or three 
months you can take advantage of these 
offers by stating that you want it extended 
from the date of expiration. 


secure some 








Field and Stream 


Just at this time you will be wondering 
what you are going to give as a Christmas 
remembrance to your old guide, who helped 
you catch that record fish or who guided 
you on your hunting trip last fall. What 
would please him more than a year’s sub- 
scription to FIELD AND STREAM, and one of 
these cook kits or camp lamps? Why not 
take advantage of one of the offers that in- 
clude two subscriptions; keep one for your- 
self and send him the other together with 
the premium? He will remember you for 
the next year as he will get a copy of Fre.p 


\Np STREAM each month to remind him. 





Brush Pens Destroyed 


New York Game Protectors Benson, Gal- 
lagher and Wackerman, under the direction 
of Division Chief John T. McCormick, have 
at last succeeded in destroying the bush pens 
in Flat Deep, on Great South Bay, which 
for some time have been a menace to the 
feeding grounds of the vast flocks of ducks 
which make this locality their principal feed- 
ing-ground at high tide. Several brush-pen 
men were captured and fined, and it is not 
likely that these will be again established on 
Flat Deep. The elimination of these brush 
pens restores their one safe feeding-ground 
in the western end of the Bay. With shoot- 
ing going on here as formerly, it would not 
be long before the ducks would desert this 
end of the Bay entirely. 

Statement by Benj. F. Flegel 

“My attention having been called to cer- 
tain misstatements in the advertising matter 
of a certain manufacturer of rods and reels, 
wherein I have been credited with having 
won both the % and %4-ounce Accuracy Bait 
Events in the International Bait and Fly 
Casting Tournament held in Chicago in 
1910, and desiring to disclaim any such 
credit or honor, but place the same where it 
belongs, make the following statement: 

“I did not enter either the % or %4-ounce 
Accuracy Bait Events in the said Tourna- 
ment, and am informed that Mr. D. F. 
Beatty, of the Chicago Fly Casting Club, 
won the championship medal in the 2-ounce 
Accuracy Bait Event, and Mr. W. H. Ball, 
of the Illinois Casting Club, won the like 
honor in the %4-ounce Accuracy Bait Event. 

“I entered only the % and %-ounce Dis- 
tance Bait Events, and in each I won both 
the championship medal, or trophy for the 
highest average of five casts and for the 
iongest single cast, aggregating four prizes 
in the two events.” 


(Signed) Benj. F. FLecet. 

















Unkel David’s Letter 


Dere FELDE & STREME: 

Sar An sais if one (1) has a inspirashun 
it is as eezy to maik good flapjax as it is to 
rite a poim. As I may have remarkt befoar, 
Sar An is the beluvved wife of mi buzzum, 
having pikt me owt menny yeers ago from 
amung the yooth & vigger of San Marcus 
Cownty, whitch is 
in Texas, & plaist 
me on the peddy- 
stul of her affex- 
shuns to onner & 
hoald in aw from 
everlasting to nev- 
erlasting. The saim 
beeing allooded to 
heer to show I 
have a rite to ak- 
sept her jedgmint 
in smawl matters, 
& if she sais flap- 
jax is best with 
inspirashun  intoo 
them, I can rekky- 
mend the reseet. 
The flapjakking proper is no trubbel when 
you have the doe—& the saim may be sed of 
running for offs or maiking upp to a ritch 
widder. Archimmydeez sed he cood turn 
the world upside over if he had a rest for 
his leever, but that was in  prechistorrik 
times when fokes did things the hardist way. 
If Archimmydeez had the kontrakt to-day 
the first thing wood be due & the next wood 
be Daygoes. But I was tawking abowt flap- 
jax. 

The orryjin of the word is in dowt. Hoo 
was Jak, hoo first turned over his pankake & 
give to Amerrykan spoartsmen their Nash- 
unal dish? He shood have a monnymint 
with his stattoo on the top, with a frying- 
pan in one hand, a batter ladel in the uther. 
There has been enuff kamp flapjax fride be- 
twixt Noo York & the Passifik Oshun to 
plaster the hull world a (1) foot thik,—& 
every flapjak taisted like moar. The best I 
ever ett was mixt up with a stik in a_old 
beegum hat & fride on a ralerode shuvvel by 
a Irishman naimed Kelly. This flapjak must 
have been mity neer awl inspirashun—its 
only uther constitooents being Injun meel & 
watter. Anything is a flapjak that is maid 
of batter & fride on boath sides enuff to 
show that it has been flapped—or flopped. 
The ettymolygy of the naim explanes itself, 
eksept that I ain’t so sure abowt the jak. 
Mebby sum illiterit cuss tried to spell kake 
with a “J.” There’s them that wood try. 

But you can’t doo mutch flapjakking with 
onlie a frying-pan & inspirashun. The batter 
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has to be thik enuff to flop. Alsoe & moar- 
over, a shotgun & lots of ambishun don't 
taik a felloe awl the way in a quale or duk 
hunt. 

Mi expeeryense has been that you don't 
kill birdz till you find them, & it is 
mutch the saim way abowt dere & bare, li- 
sensed gides & the farmers’ horn-kattel. 
Sum felloe has sed “It is not awl of hunting 
to kill gaim.” Commooning with Fare Na- 
chur is a heep of fun. It is grate to breethe 
the bammy air of the forrist. The hart 
leeps with delite at the moosik of the kristel 
streem as it runs arownd a big dornik & over 
sum littel ones. But if we've got a huntch 
that it’s abowt owr time to shoot sumthing 
there semes a shortidge sumwhere if we 
don’t. Thikning has been left owt of the 
batter; owr pankake won’t flop. 

I am voysing the sentymints of the plane 
old-fashund hunter, not Eddyturs & uthers 
hoo perfer their flapjax awl inspirashun- 
hoo hunt with a kammery becos it is foar 
(4) pownds liter than a gun, & at nite ree- 
turn thanx becos they have spilt no inner- 
sent blud, & have no fillums to devellup. 
That sort of stok cood have a big hunt in 
the bak yard of a sope fakterry, with noth- 
ing to eet but one (1) sharlot roos per eech, 
& find happyness for their old aige in a 
fraimed, gold-plaited flapjak hanging over a 
stufft foxsquirl that their granfather killed. 
But the standurd gaige spoartsman hoo don’t 
git his dukking britches prest between hunts 
can eenoomerate reezuns why it’s not awl of 
hunting to not kill gaim, and had ruther grab 
his flapjak when it burns his thumm. 

The term “slapjak” is no longer in com- 
mun yoose. It was a brite thot of sum un- 
prinsypulled fotty-nine (49) er & servived 
throo owt the sivil war. Goald miners & 
pryvit soljers eet slapjax until the renny- 
zonss, which was brung abowt by the flap- 
jak’s arrival in litteratoor. A few ignerram- 
musses still slap their jaks instid of flapping 
them—whitch is as inexcoosabel as eeting 
with yore knife when you've got a spoon. 
‘Batterkake” is a Noo Inglund varyunt 
whitch infests resteraws & the Plazzer Hoe- 
tel, but is not awlwais fatul if took in mod- 
derashun. The Jerman pankake is not prop- 
perly a flapjak; in its extream & exajjerated 
form it becomes hasht-brown bred-krums, 
faintly flavored with extract of Erly Roas & 
a skwirt of cottonseed oil. 

I shood have menshund rite at the start 
that this is a artikel on flapjax. Now it is 


too lait. 
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Duck Shooting in Manitoba 
BY J. D. A. EVANS 


As the footsteps of man go northward, 
the water-fowl flies further in quest of a 
nesting place and sanctuary from the sports- 
man’s gun; a keen hunter will nevertheless 
yet find opportunities prevalent in Manitoba. 

In the hinterlands of Canada, the wild 
duck with other of the marsh inhabitants 
spends the months of summer and autumn 
in countless array, but the Province of Mani- 
toba has been, in some portions is yet, a 
paradise for the sportsman; in its northern 
localities is this especially so. In certain 
districts of Southern Manitoba there exist 
excellent grounds; of these, Swan Lake, a 
six-mile lagoon of the Pembina Valley chain- 
let, may be cited; the usual Fall season will 
witness sixteen varieties of the bird upon 
this water. In enumeration of these, there 
are three varieties of the teal family; the 
mallard, red and green headed, toward close 
of the season in abundance; a scattering of 
saw-bills; the butter-ball in plenty; and, oc- 
casionally, a few instances are on record, a 
white duck, name unknown to the writer, 
and authorities have classified this bird as a 
species which spends its summer within the 
confines of the Arctic Circle. The season of 
duck shooting opens in Manitoba on the first 
day of September. A license, the cost of 
which is one dollar, is imperative; the farm- 
ing community and residents of towns and 
villages not incorporated are exempt from 
this fee, which, however, is increased to 
twenty-five dollars to non-residents. 

The modes of duck hunting in Manitoba 
are those of rising shooting, flight, and de- 
coy. The first named is much sought after 
upon rivers and streams; a greater number 
of sportsmen show preference for the “hide” 
with the morning and evening flights; and 
toward the close of the reason the decoy is 
much in evidence. The second week of 
November, this may be accepted as a gen- 
eral rule, the duck migration to southern 
ground commences; at this period of the 
year the waterways at Manitoba fall within 
the grasp of the ice king; occasionally, yet 
rarely, the season may be prolonged for a 
few days. In the earlier days of the sport 
the hunter usually provides himself with 
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shot, sizes 6 or 7; toward its close a much 
heavier weight is requisite, preferably num- 


ber four. The garb with which some sports- 
men bedeck themselves is absurd, a large 
financial expenditure for such is not neces- 
sary; a seaworthy boat, and more care in 
selection of a good “hide,” larger bags would 
be counted at the close of the day. In allu- 
sion to Swan Lake it may be mentioned that 
from this waterway the Pembina river for 
seven miles winds along to Grassy Marsh, a 
diminutive sheet of water, but an extraordi- 
narily prolific ground for the sportsman. But 
this remark is not applicable to seasons that 
deficiency of rain has taken place, the con- 
ditions of Grassy Marsh owing to mud and 
low water renders the sport difficult to ob- 
tain; at Swan Lake, however, there is an 
annual sufficiency of water. 

The provisions of the Manitoba game 
laws provide protection for the feathered 
tribes and are excellent. A department un- 
der management of a chief game guardian 
is installed within the Legislative Buildings 
in Winnipeg; in every district of the Pro- 
vince guardians are appointed by the gov- 
ernment, and stringent penalties are pro- 
vided for infringement of any provision of 
the statutes. There are likewise many places 
in Manitoba where excellent shooting is ob 
tainable; of these, that is within reasonable 
distance of the city of Winnipeg, Netley 
Marshes at the mouth of the Red River is 
good, and in Northern Manitoba ample scope 
will be found whereby good bays can be 
obtained. 


Powder Charge of the .30 U. S. 
Denver, Coto., Nov. 26, 1913 
Field and Stream Pub. Co., New York: 
Will you kindly tell me through the col- 
umns of your magazine what the powder 
charge is of the 30 Govt. 03 and 30 Govt. 06 
cartridges? And does the Winchester rifle 
using those cartridges give the same velocity 
and energy as the Springfield rifle? 
Thanking you for the information. 
H. M. G. 
U. S. Gov't. 03, 23 grs. lightning powder; 
U. S. Gov't. 06, 25 grs. lightning powder 
Make of rifle has nothing to do with ballis- 
tics of cartridge.—Eb. 
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Field and Stream Trophy Cup 


In order to encourage and promote a 
keener interest in trap shooting, rifle shoot- 
ing, casting, etc., FIELD AND STREAM is ready 
to put up one of these handsome trophy 
cups for any club or organization for any 
weekly or special tournament. The details, 
etc. with regard to arranging for one of 
these cups can be had by writing to the 
“Tournament Department” of FIELD AND 
STREAM 


The Czar’s Latest Gun 
This gun is a 12-gauge hammerless repeat- 
ing shotgun, 6 shots, with 30-inch full-choke 
barrel, straight grip stock with rubber recoil 











THE CZAR’S LATEST GUN 


pad fitted, in outline and general construction 
like the standard Marlin trap gun. 

The distinctive features are, of course, in 
the exquisite quality of the beautiful English 
walnut stock and forearm, with the rich, dull 
London oil finish which does not glisten or 
shine, and does not show scratches as plainly 





as the highly polished wood; in the elabo- 
rate hand engraving and fine checking, and in 
the special design of the engraving 

On the left side of the receiver the Russian 
Bear inlaid in gold is shown, protecting her 
cubs from timber wolves. On the right side 
of the receiver the Russian eagle (royal 
coat of arms) is beautifully reproduced in- 
laid in gold. Supplementing these center 
pieces, the frame is elaborately engraved 
and embossed with game birds and scroll- 
work in relief, with bordering lines inlaid in 
platinum. On the top of the frame at the 
rear the Czar’s personal monogram (N. I1) 
is inlaid in platinum. 

lt is a splendid example of the American 
gun-making of the highest type, and the de- 
sign, construction and shooting ability will 
certainly be appreciated by the titled sports- 
man of the Old World. 

Wants Information on Shotgun Loads 
l-AELD AND STREAM. 
Gentlemen : 

i am using a Kemington Automatic shot- 
gun, full choke 28--inch barrel, 1 desire to 
get the best possible load which will do for 
partridge hunting, rabbit hunting and squir- 
rel hunting 

I would ask you to advise me if you con 
sider 7'4-chilled shot as effective as No. 6 
crop shot. I would also ask you what shot 
you would recommend for shooting above 
game; if it is possible I desire to get one 
load that will do all of this work. I had 
in mind to get load of 3 drams of powder, 
and 1% ounces of 7%-chilled shot, as being 
suitable for all of the above game, alternat- 
ing the shell; using a regular load and 
scatter load. Advise me if you think 1% 
ounces of shot is enough. Would you rec- 
ommend 1% ounces, if you recommend 1% 
ounces would you advise more than 3 drams 
of smokeless powder, if so how much more? 
Would No. 6 chilled shot be large enough 
for duck, what size shot would you recom- 
mend for duck? Is No. 6 chilled shot just 
as effective on duck as No. 2 drop shot? In 
your opinion would | not do better to use 
this full choke barrel on my automatic alter- 
nating scatter load with the regular load 
and thus be in a position to make an oc- 
casional long shot than to use a cylinder 
barrel for general all-around hunting such 
as above indicated? Would not the fact 
that with the full choke barrel one could 
make a long shot occasionally when re- 
quired more than offset the possible irregu- 
larity of the pattern in the scatter load? Is 
not the scatter load in the full-choke bar- 
rel practically just as effective as the ordi- 
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nary load in a cylinder barrel, and will it 
not kill game under ordinary conditions just 
as far as the ordinary load in the cylinder 
barrel? 


Very truly yours, 
Tuomas R. TILtort, Jr. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Che best load for rabbits, partridges and 
scuirrels in a full-choked Remington auto- 
matic would, it seems to me, be 3% drams 
of powder and 1% ounces of No. 7 shot. 
Chilled shot would be more effective on the 
squirrels and rabbits, drop shot on the birds, 
the soft shot striking a more smashing blow 
where great penetration is not demanded. 
For instance, No. 8 soft shot are more deadly 
on snipe than 8 chilled, and are equally ef- 
fective on quail. One pellet of 7!4-chilled 
shot would by no means have the power of 
a pellet of 6 soft, but the load of 74 might 
be—it depends on the game. No. 6 shot 
would do very well on the game mentioned; 
74 are a trifle small, but would generally 
kill at that. There is no comparison between 
the deadliness of a pellet of No. 2 and No. 
6, but it should be remembered that we have 
to get the shot into the bird in order to 
kill him, and the pattern of No. 2 shot is 
too open for anything smaller than geese. 
No. 6 shot are large enough for ducks. 

Except in trap shooting there is nothing 
to be gained by using 1% ounces of shot in 
place of the standard charge of 1%, 
cially is this true of a full-choked gun. 

I don't like a spreader load, as a rule, but 
neither should I like a full-choked gun on 
partridges, or a cylinder gun on squirrels. 
As a compromise your plan of carrying both 
brush loads and ordinary charges, chang- 
ing them according to the game is about as 
good as any. Your scheme of alternating 
these shells in the magazine is not practical 
—the wrong cartridge would come up about 
nine times in ten—this despite the fact that 
the chances would appear to be even. My 
own personal preference would be a modi- 
fied barrel, using it on all the game men- 
tioned, even ducks if the work is over de- 
An improved cylinder has some ad- 
vantage of a brush load—not a great deal. 

Cuas. ASKINS. 
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A Gun-a-Log 
BY FRANK COLBY 


There was trouble in the gun cabinet. The 
newest automatic, of a lineage unknown to 
the older Winchesters, should have kept 


quiet at first and waited to be spoken to. 
The fact was, the newcomer had started the 
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argument, and the Frontier Colt just had to 
speak right out in meetin’. 

“If any of you young upstarts want to dis- 
credit my old friend, Model ’73 Winchester, 
you will have me to reckon with. We have 
stood together through thick and thin since 
the old days when a shot meant life or death 
We did our work quickly, too, and we made 
history without the aid of automatics. It 
makes my trigger-pull creep to hear some of 
you new-fangled, stuttering, smokeless auto- 
matics talk. Old Sharp’s single-shot over in 
the corner there has killed more buffalo than 
all your kind ever will. Thank goodness we 
didn’t have to be fed with coated bullets 
We took our lead raw, and we were not 
afraid of a good stomach-full of old-fash- 
ioned Hazard F.G. Excuse me from those 
nitro-cellulose chips. I’d burst my barrel 
into a thousand pieces if I tried to take such 
stuff.” 

“That’s all right, you old blunderbuss,” 
came the reply. “You're an old has-been. If 
I had to hold a charge of that old black 
smoky stuff I’d foul my barrel the first shot 
I am delicately built, I am, and I’m up to the 
minute. Nickel-steel barrel, automatic, light 
weight. I can send my bullets farther and 
faster than you can or than you ever thought 
of doing with your stumpy, dirty ammuni- 
tion, and I am going to do more killing than 
you ever did. Why, every touch of the fin- 
ger and I send a shot, and IJ can send it true 
No game can get away before he is drilled 
a dozen times.” 

“Listen to the game hog-gun,” came the 
voice of the double-barreled Remington. “I! 
know I’m only a shot-gun, but I saw this 
brother automatic at work. He choked on 
his third bullet yesterday and wasn’t worth 
a blue-rock the rest of the day. I have some 
relatives who are automatics. I always 
blamed them for associating with game-hogs, 
and I think they’ve quit it. They have 
learned better, however, than to talk too 
much. I believe a good sportsman can use 
an automatic, but a gun should be very 
careful of owners these days.” 

A tittering along the cartridge shelf inter- 
rupted the conversation. The little box of 
22’s at the end of the row was getting gay, 
as usual, with the 20-gauge shells. 

“Shut up, you children, and listen to your 
elders. Miss 20-gauge, please keep those 
children quiet. That little 22 repeater never 
will grow up to a sense of its responsibility 
and, with those little cartridges, it surely will 
have to be carefully handled” It was tne 
voice of an old cap-and-ball Colt. Old Grand- 
father Colt, he was familiarly called by the 
younger ones. They called him an old moss- 
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back and a relic because they didn’t know 
his history. How he had shot his bullets at 
Gettysburg when even his hoarse voice was 
like the popping of a 22 in the roar of the 
battle. How he had lain on the field for 
weeks, rusting his barrel and his cylinder in 
his country’s service. How he was finally 
found and kept as a relic They say he draws 
a pension, and he has his barrel and cylin- 
der oiled as regularly as all the new guns 
in honor of his distinguished service in the 
past. 

“Is old Father Colt going to tell us some 
more ancient history? If he is, I am going 
asleep,” said a trim-looking 30:30. “It al- 
ways makes me sleepy to listen to those old 
stories What were manufacturers thinking 
of in those days? No metallic ammunition 
even! I can’t even remember when high- 
power ammunition was invented. and I don't 
care to go any further back than that.” 

“No, I’m not going to talk about ancient 
history just now, Miss 30:30. What you 
need most of all is a lesson in good manners 
It’s shameful the way you snub that country 
cousin of yours. You think that because 
she is a 32:20, and accustomed to black pow- 
der, that she is not quite good enough for 
your set. You would rust that fine blued 
barrel of yours with envy to see her pick off 
woodchucks as I have. I probably seemed 
an old fogy to her then, but she always had 
a kind word to say to me. Remember, young 
woman, you have never been tested in the 
field.” The 30:30 sheils nearly exploded 
with mortification and blushed to their 
primers to hear the rifle reprimanded. 

An interruption at this point was caused 
by the swinging open of the gun cabinet. 
The voices of the guns became silent, as is 
always proper when the owner approaches. 
A tremor of anticipation ran over the whole 
collection Was it not September 15th by the 
calendar on the wall, and had not the owner 
been heard to invite a friend to go after deer 
with him? Every weapon in the case stood 
carefully erect in its groove and tried to look 
as shiny and well-oiled as possible. The 44:40, 
even, had hopes of being taken, but it had 
been twenty years since he had shot a deer, 
and his front sight was not as clean-cut as 
in his younger days. The Colt autcmatic 
pistol was chosen first as a general utility 
weapon, and a smile of satisfaction gleamed 
from the cylinder of Grandfather Colt. Was 
not his youngest grandson about to be put to 
the test? “Remember your family name, 
boy!” he managed to whisper. “Don’t get 
excited and jam. You know you will do that 
sometimes. Remember all I’ve told you 
about getting the cartridges into the cham- 
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ber bullet first, and above all, don’t get ex- 
cited !” 

The aristocratic .405 had its composure ruf- 
fled slightly when he found himself ha rdled 
with a view for use on deer. He really pre- 
ferred larger game and was glad to be set 
back in the cabinet to await the hunt for 
moose a little later in the Temagami forests 
linally little Miss 30:30 was chosen and se- 
date old 38:55 as the lucky ones, and the 
rest of the collection settled back with a sigh 
\ few weeks and there would be some inter 
esting gossip, or would 38:55 do the talking? 

“You never can tell,” said the S. & W 
Special, as the cabinet was closed. ‘However, 
target shooting is all | pretend to know any- 
thing about. Did I tell you what I did with 
those hand-loaded shel!s at Camp Perry?” 
“Oh, shut up! That’s all you talk about!” 
came a chorus of shouts. It was generally 
agreed that the Special and his boon com- 
panion, the can of Bull's-eye, were a little 
conceited since their trip to Camp Perry. 
They talked in a very tiresome way about 
the New Springfields they met, as if sport- 
ing rifles were not made of quite such good 
wood and metal. Even a 22 knows better, 
however, and the officer’s model Colt told a 
few things rather disconcerting to the Camp 
Perry contingent. You can't fool an up-to- 
date Colt. 

‘We aren't getting anywhere with all this 
talk,” again broke in old Graadfather Colt 
“It seems to me we ought to get away from 
all this wrangling We older fellows are not 
used to it, and you youngsters, whether you 
are gas-operated or a single-shot, whether 
you are a shotgun or a six-shooter, whether 
you can spit a half-dozen bullets to a second, 
or whether you must have your charge 
rammed into your muzzle you can all do bet- 
ter work if you take my advice. Learn about 
each other. Remember that each of you is 
built for a particular purpose. Some of us 
have served our time and are laid on the 
shelf as relics. Some of us are for big game 
Some of us are for target. Some of us are 
for war and some of us are for protection. 
Let us each do our part as well as we can 
when the proper time comes, and let us serve 
man as best we may in war and sport!” 

The thoughtful silence which followed 
these words was broken by the new auto- 
matic. “I can see that I have been a little 
too fresh. I didn’t realize that there was 
anything in this world as important as an au- 
tomatic rifle. I am beginning to see that I 
am a product evolved from the experiences 
of earlier days. Henceforth Grandfather 
Colt’s remarks will receive more courteous 
attention from me.” 








We beg to announce all the 
Tarpon, 


the judges. 


Winners in June Class Brook Trout 
First Prize—H. B. Christian, Neversink, i ee 
6% l|bs., length 24% in., girth 15 in. Caught in 


Sand Pond, Neversink, N. Y. Bic fly rod, Feather- 
light reel, Kingfisher line, fly tied by himself. 

Second Prize—Arthur B. Calkins, 6 Ibs. 
length 22% in., girth 14 9/16 in. Caught at Upper 
Dam, Me. Mills Standard rod, Hardy’s Bougle 
cout pene Stoddard & Co.’s enamel line, Katoodle 
ug f 

Third Prize—Lester C. Hebberd, 5 Ibs. 
length 21% in., girth 14% in. 
Lake, Me. Bristol steel rod, Hendryx reel, King- 
fisher line, brown hackle fi 

Fourth Prize—N. P, Howell, 5% lbs., length 22% 
in., girth 13% in. Caught in Big Pond, Belgrade 
Lake, Me. ‘Paine fly rod, Conroy fly reel, Mills 
enamel line, Professor fly. 


July Class Brook Trout 

First Prize—Moses R. Cooper, 7 Ibs. 1 oz., length 
25 in., girth 15% in. Caught in Van Pelt Lake, 
Glacier Park, Montana. Heddon split bamboo rod, 
“Expert” reel, Kingfisher line, Black Doctor fly. 

Second Prize—Dr. Albert z Griffiths, 6 Ibs. 4 oz., 
length 23 in., girth 16 in. Caught in Pierce Pond, 
Me. 5 oz. Leonard fly rod, English-made reel, Mills 
double taper line, No. 8 Mills fly. 

Third Prize—R. A, Worstall, 5% Ibs., length 22% 
in., girth 12% in. Caught in Nipegon River, Ont. 
Split bamboo rod, Vom Hofe fly reel, English-made 
line, Parmachene Belle fly. 

Fourth Prize—Albert Griffiths, 5 Ibs., length 
21% in., girth 14 in. Caught in Pierce Pond, Me. 
Leonard 5 oz. rod, English-made reel, Mills double 
taper line, No. 8 Mills fly. 

Grand Prize Winner—Moses R. Cooper, 7 Ibs. 1 
oz., length 25 in., girth 15% in. Caught in Van Pelt 


5 oz, 


15 0oz., 
Caught at Lunksoos 


Lake, Glacier Park, Mont. Heddon Split bamboo 
rod, “Expert” reel, Kingfisher line, Black Doctor fly. 
Ladies’ Special Prize—Ida M. MacFarland, 4 lbs. 


4 oz., length 24 in., girth 10% in. Caught in Nipe- 
gon River, Canada. Leonard 5% oz. fly rod, Hardy 
gros. reel, V. L. & A. line, Ranger fly. 


Winners in Rainbow Trout Class 

First Prize—C. F. Nugent, 14 Ibs. 2 oz., length 
30% in., girth 19% in. Caught in Bighole River, 
Mont. Bristol ro » Vom Hofe reel, Cuttyhunk No. 
9 line, live minnow. 

Second Prize—Maude H. Reed, 13 Ibs., length 33 
in., girth 18 in. Caught in Williamson iver, 
Klamath Lake, Ore. Montagne 6 oz. rod, Liberty 
reel, Frost Kelso 6 thread line, Wilson spoon. 

Third Prize—H. W. Peterson, 12 Ibs. 15 oz., 
length 33 in., girth 16% in. Caught in Pelican Bay, 
Klamath Lake, Ore. 5 oz. Bassell fly rod, Climax 
reel, Kingfisher line, Hendryx No. 5 copper spoon. 

Fourth Prize—C. E. Graham, 12 lbs. 5 oz., length 
33%4 in., girth 16% in. Caught in Kalama River, 
Ore. Bristol rod, Martin reel, Jamison No. 4 line, 
salmon eggs. 

Fifth prize—H. W. Poole, 12 Ibs., tang 80 in., 
girth 16% in. Caught in Upper Klamath ake, Ore. 
6 oz. split bamboo rod, homemade, Yawman & Erbe 
automatic reel, Pennell size D line, Skinner spoon. 
Sixth Prize—Jack Derville, 11 Ibs. 13 oz., length 





Winners in the 1913 Prize Fishing Contest 


winners of 1913, with the 
and Large-Mouth Bass Southern Division, C 
until December 31st, and one or two other classes which 


exception of the 
Class C, which classes do 
are still under 


Tuna, 
not close 
consideration by 


Bighole River, 
automatic reel, 


30 in., girth 17% in. Caught in 

Mont. N. Y. Club 7 0z. rod, Y. & E. 

No. 6 silk line, Pearl Wobbler No. 10. 
Ladies’ Special Prize—Won by Maude H. Reed. 


Winners in Brown Trout Class 

First Prize—B. R. Webb, 9 Ibs. 1 oz., length 26 
in., girth 16% in. Caught in Gunnison River, Colo. 
Montagne rod, Featherlight reel, Ideal line, No. 8 
Royal Coachman. 

Second Prize—H. O. Wygant, 7% Ibs., length 27 
in., girth 13 in. Caught in Kinnickinnic River, Wis. 
Bristol 5% oz. rod, Martin — reel, King- 
fisher Fadsg No, 14 Beaver Kill f 

Third Prize—Dr. \- p y abbott, 634 Ibs., 
length 26% in., girth 18% Caught in Baptism 
River, Minn. Montagne City ‘rod, Vom Hofe reel, 
Kingfisher line, McGinty fly. 

Fourth Prize—R. B. Magee, 6% Ibs., ag 23% 
in., girth 14% in. Caught at Cranberry Lake, N. ¥. 
Jay A. Rickard 5% oz. fly rod, Kelso Auto reel, 
Kingfisher line, home-tied fly on No. 6 hook. 


Lake Trout 

First Prize—Clinton R. Tallcot, 22% >. length 
37% in., girth 23 in. Caught in Dog Lake, Ont. 

sristol steel rod, wire line reel—single action, cop 
per wire line, Abercrombie & Fitch Pearl Wobbler. 

Second Prize—Herbert W. Runnels, 20 Ibs. 3 0z., 
length 38 in., girth 23 in. Caught in St. Mary’s 
Rapids, Soo, Mich. Bristol casting rod, surf casting 
reel, No. 3 Kelso line, Skinner spoon. 

Third Prize—E. M. Douglas, 19% lIbs., length 33% 
in., girth 17% in. Caught in South Pond, near 
Long Lake, N. Y. Bristol rod, Takapart reel, King- 
fisher enamel line, Archer spinner and shiner. 

Fourth Prize—C. W. Naylor, 19 Ibs. 2 oz., length 
32% in., girth 19% in. Caught in Ragged Lake, 
Algonquin Park, Ont. Heddon rod, Takapart reel, 
No. 5 braided silk line, minnow. 

Fifth Prize—David W. O'Neil, Jr., 18 Ibs., length 
34% in., girth 21 in. Caught in "Deer Lake, Quebec. 
Home-made split bamboo rod, double multiplying 
reel, “se! braided silk line, trout on 3-gang hook. 

Sixth Prize—H. Skinner, 17 Ibs., length 33 
in., girth 17% in. Caught in Ragged Lake, Algon- 
quin Park, Ont. Bristol rod, Meisselbach reel, light 
copper line, Archer spinner and minnow. 


Landlocked Salmon Winners 
Tie for First Prize. 

First Prize—A,. G. Lindsay, 14% ibs., length 31% 
in., girth 17% in. Caught in Sebago Lake, Me. 
Bristol steel rod, Hendryx reel, fine copper wire 
line, Herringbone phantom. 

First Prize— Rev. Edwin A. White, 14 lbs. 4 

, length 31% in., girth 19 in. Caught in Belgrade 
To ‘kes, Me. Frost’ $ Steel Vine 5%4 oz. split bamboo 
rod, Frost reel, Frost Kelso No. 6 bass casting line, 
smelt on single hook and leader. 

Second 2 ee, L. Dow, 12 Ibs. 8 0z., length 
33 in., girth 17 in. Caught in Little Averill Lake, 
Vt. OL ancewood rod, Kosmic No. 830 reel, oil silk 


trolling line, minnow. 

Third Prize—Rev. E. A. White, 10 Ibs. 10 0z., 
length 29% in., girth 17% in. Caught at Belgrade 
Lakes, Me. Burtis fly rod, Kelso reel, Kelso line, 


live smelt. 














Prize—Dr. Albert F. 
length 28% in., girth 16 in. 
Pond, Me. Leonard 5 oz. vs Mills reel, 
line, Hardy’ s salmon fly No. 

Fifth Prize—Co John Coswell, 9 Ibs., length 
27% in., girth 16% in. Caught at Rangeley Lake, 
Me. Bristol rod, J. Vom Hofe reel, Hardy Bros. 
silk line, minnow on 8/0 single hook. 


Fourth 


Griffiths, 10 Ibs., 
Caught at Pierce 
Mills fly 


Winners in June Class—Small Mouth Bass 


First Prize—Dr. Pau! Campbell, 7 Ibs. 8 oz., 
length 23% in., girth 17% in. Caught at Murfrees 
boro, N. C. Heddon No. 4 rod, Pennell reel, Co- 


hant.c line, Kingfisher wood minnow. 

Second Prize—Julian M. Case, 4 lbs. 13% oz., 
length 22 in., girth 14% in. Caught at Deer Lake, 
Mich. Sampson rod, ‘Tri-part reel, silk line, 
“Rotary Marvel” lure. 

Third Prize—Harry P. Anderson, 4 lbs. 10 oz., 
length 20 in., girth 15 in. Caught at Big Jute —, 
Wis. Split bamboo rod, No. 3 Meek reel, V. L. 
A. special No. 5 line, Tandem hook. 

Fourth Prize—Henry H. Ma aulsby, 4 Ibs., length 
20 in. Caught in Monocacy River, Md. Heddon 
rod, Pennell reel, Cuttyhunk line, blind catfish. 


July Class Small Mouth Bass 


Thomas, 6 lbs., length 
Caught in Potomac River. 
Cohantic silk line, 


Winners in 

First Prize—Harry J. E. 
2434 in., girth 14% in. 
Kingfisher rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Dowag ac No. 100 minnow. 

Second Prize—Chas. B. 
length 20 in., girth 15% in. Caught in Crystal Lake, 
Conn. Heddon rod, Takapart reel, Kingfisher line, 
Manhattan top water bait. 

Third Prize—Russell Waterbury, 5 Ibs. 4 oz., 
length 22 in., girth 15% in. Caught in Trinity Lake, 
Conn. 4 ft. * casting rod, Featherlight reel, silk line, 
Dowagiac m-nnow. 

Fourth Prize—Franklin N. Strickland, 5  Ibs., 
length 21% in., girth 14% in. Caught in ovens 
cut Lake, R. I. 4 oz. lancewood fly rod, Takapart 
reel, Leonard casting line, angleworm. 


Small-Mouth Bass—August Class 


First Prize—Charles ee 8 lbs. 8 oz., length 
24% in., girth 19% in. Caught in Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J. Sassafras rod, Shakespeare reel, Edw. Vom 
Hofe line, live frog. 

Second Prize—Oswald ven Lengerke, 6 lbs., 
length 21 in., girth 1534 in. Caught in Grindstone 
Lake, Hayward, Wis. 434 oz. 9 ft. Von Lengerke 
and Antoine fly. rod, V. L. & A. reel, V. L. & A. 
silk line, live minnow. 

Third Prize—Jesse F. 
in., girth 15 in. 


yee 5 Ibs. 6% oz., 


Heath, 6 lIbs., length 21% 
Caught in Morse’s Pond, Mass. 


Heddon rod, Quick-apart reel, Talisman line, Bass 
getter bait. 
Fourth Prize—Herman J. Altman, 5} Ibs., length 


26% in., girth 18% in. Caught in Wisconsin River. 
Split bamboo rod, Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher line, 
Heddon Dowagiac bait. 


Special Honor Prizes for Small-Mouth Bass 
Caught on a Fly 


First Prize—Marshall E. Humphrey, 4 Ibs. 14 oz., 
length 22% in., girth 14% in. aught in St. Croix 
River, Minn. Split bamboo rod, J. Vom Hofe reel, 
Martin’s Kingfisher line, No. 0 fly—Y ellow Sallie. 

Second Prize—J. Edward Orr, 4 Ibs. 3 oz., length 
21% in., girth 18% in. Caught in Big ‘Walnut 
Stream, Ohio. Devine rod, Martin Automatic reel, 
Saline E line, English Buck fly. 

Small-M outh 


Grand Prize Winner, Bass 


Chas. Marin, 8 Ibs. 8 oz., length 24% in., girth 
19% in. Caught in Lake Hopatcong, N. J. Sassa- 
fras rod, Shakespeare reel, Edw. Vom Hofe line, 
live frog. 

Ladies’ Special Prize Winner—Small-M outh 
Bass 

Pearl A. T. Miller, 5 Ibs. 3 oz., length 19 in., 
girth 14% in. Caught in Snider Lake, Wis. V. I 
& A. rod, V. L. & A. reel, Lakeside Expert line, 
minnow. 
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Winners in June Class—Large-Mouth Bass 


Northern Division 


First Prize—Harry W. Palmer, 8 lbs., length 25 
in., girth 19 in. Caught at Keeler Lake, Mich. 
Split bamboo rod, Pennell reel, Silver Stream No. 5 


line. Ileddon underwater bait No. 150. 


Second Prize—E. C. Fuller, 7 lbs. 2 oz., length 


24 in., girth 17 in. Caught at Spring Lake, Mich. 
Sears & Roebuck steel rod, Meisselbach Takapart 
a Kingfisher line, Turner's casting bait. 


Third Prize—L. W. Pitcher, 6% lbs., length 22 
in., girth 15% im. Caught at Lake Sarah, Minn. 
Bristol 10d, Shakespeare reel, Knoxall black silk 
line, Heddon Dowagiac Surface bait. 

Fourth Prize—R. W. Nelson, 6 Ibs. 4 oz., length 
22% in., girth 16 in. Caught in Notre Dame Lake, 
Ind. Shakespeare rod, Ravenock reel, Kingfisher 
No. 4 line, South Bend green minnow. 

Winners in July Class—Large-M outh Bass- 
Northern 

First Prize—Chas. + 8 lbs. 6 oz., length 23% 
in., ~? 7 Hopatcong, 
3 : Meisselbach 
Standard line, 


17% in. Caught in Lake 
Edw. Vom Hofe tournament rod, 
lakapart reel, E. Vom Hofe size G 
Nemo plug, made by W. J. Jamison. 
Second Prize—Buyrl Bray, 7 lbs. 4 oz., length 23 
in., girth 17 in. Caught in Lake Hopatcong, ee A 
~— rod, Portable reel, Kingfisher line, Decker bait. 
Third Prize Jas. M. Fortune, Jr., 7 lbs. 4 oz. 
length 23% in., girth 15 1/16 in. Caught in Green 


Pond, N. J. Abbey & Imbrie rod, A. & I. Riverside 
reel, Kingfisher line, frog. 

Fourth Prize—Brack Whritenor, 634 lbs., length 
23 in., girth 18 1/16 in. Caught in Canisteer Reser- 


reel, 


Heddon’s 


voir, . J. Sampson steel rod, Shakespeare 
A. & I. Organzine Sericum Braid line, 
liowagiac minnow. 

Large-M outh 


Bass—Northern August Class 


Winners in this class will be published in the 
lebruary issue. 
Large-Mouth Bass—Southern Division— 


Class A. 

First Prize—T. W. Clyborne, 1334 Ibs., length 27 
in., girth 20 in. Caught in Withlacoochee River, 
Fla. Heddon rod, Meek Bluegrass reel, Heddon’s 
Sampson line, Heddon No. 200 special bait. 

Second Prize—F. H. Pollard, 12 lbs. 5 oz., length 
28 in., girth 19% in. Caught in Lake Dexter, Fla. 
Split bamboo rod, Bluegrass reel, Kingfisher line, 
lDowagiac minnow. 

Third Prize—Mrs. Laura Heddon, 12 Ibs. 
length 27% in., girth 18% in. Caught 
Glona, Fla. Heddon rod, Meek reel, 
Sampson line, No. 1500 Dowagiac minnow. 

Fourth Prize—T. W. Clyborne, 12 Ibs., length 26 
in., girth 19% in. Caught in W ithlacoochee River, 
Fla. Heddon rod, Meek reel, Heddon’s Sampson 
line, Heddon’s No. 200 Special bait. 


Class B—Southern 
Large-Mouth Bass 

First Prize—C. C. Gates, 11% Ibs., length 29 in. 
girth 20 in. Caught in Lake Gooskie, Fla., with 
Luckie rod, Acme reel, Abbey & Imbrie line and 
Dowagiac minnow. 

Second Prize—W. J. Thurman, 103% lbs., length 
27 in., girth 18 in. Caught in Lake Nillie, Fla. 
Heddon special rod, Meisselbach reel, black water- 
vet line, Heddon frog back minnow. 

Third Prize—W. J. Thurman, 8 lbs. 5 oz., length 
27 in., girth 16 in. Caught in Lake Mozelle, Fla. 
Heddon rod, Meisselbach reel, Jamison special line, 
Redfin Donaly minnow. 


4 0oz., 
in Lake 
Heddon’s 


Winners in Division— 


Fourth Prize—Walter S. Gavan, 7 lbs. 12 oz., 
length 24% in., girth 16 in. Caught in Lumms 
Pond, Del. Split bamboo rod, Pennell reel, silk 


casting line, Indian casting spoon and minnow. 


Muscallonge winners will be published in 
the February issue. 
Pike 
First Prize—Willard F. Greig, 30 Ibs. 6 0z., length 
50 in., girth 283 in. Caught in Severn River, Ont. 
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Bristol bass rod, reel, Cuttyhunk No. 14 line, Otter 
fait made by Westwood, Laight & Allcock 
Or Priz Charles T. Ink, 21% Ibs., length 44 


rth 17 in. Caught in Pike Bay, Nipegon River 
Bolten rod, Shakespeare reel, Invincible line, 
Ptlueger Rainbow minnow. 


Third Prize—Roy Palmer, 21% lIbs., length 3934 
in., girth 18% in. Caught in Outer Long Pond Bay, 
ake Erie. Sampson steel rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Cuttyhunk linen line, Shakespeare spoon hook. 

Fourth Prize—B. M. Higginson, 21 Ibs., length 
44% in., girth 19 in. Caught in St. Maurice River, 
Quebec. Bristol rod, Ideal reel, Mansfield E line, 
Skinner spoon, 


Class 

First Prize—George S. Munson, 13 lb. Lake Trout, 
length 31% in., girth 16% in. Caught in Spring 
Lake, Me. Riverside steel rod, Empire City rubber 
reel, woven wire line, Cupsuptic spinner, made by 
Stanley & Sons. 

Second Prize— Roger R. Torrey, 8 lb. 4 oz. Rain 
bow Trout, length 26% in., girth 13% in. Caught in 
Short Creek, Klamath Co., Ore. 6 oz. split bamboo 
rod, Y. & E. Auto reel, enameled silk E line, No. 4 
akiens spoon. 

Third Prize—Norman Wernecke, 5 lb. Large Mouth 
Black Bass, length 20% in., girth 14 in. Caught in 
Bisons Lake, Twin L ake ss, Mich. Slocum bamboo 
rod, V. L. & A. reel, No. 5 Kingfisher line, under- 
water Dowagiac bait. 

Fourth Prize—Jack iapee 11% Ib. 
36% in., girth 15% in. Caught in 
Minn. Bristol rod, Quickapart reel, 
line, Heddon Dowagiac bait. 


Juvenile 


Pike, length 
Lake Sarah, 
Knoxall s lk 


Salt Water Classes 


—— 
First Prize—Harry C. lor, 16 lbs., length 38 
in., girth 18 in. Caught z yeas Inlet, N. J. 


Dagama rod, Vom Hofe reel, 15-thread line, squid. 
Second Prize—Frederic W. Becker, 12% Ibs., 
length 35 in., girth 15 in. Caught at Fire Island 
Channel, L. I. John Dutil bamboo rod, Edw. Vom 
Hofe reel, linen —— bunker. 
Third Prize—Viola H. Deane, 7 lbs., length 30 in., 


girth 15% in. Caught in Great South Bay. Betha- 
bara rod, reel, Cuttyhunk line, bunkers. 
Fourth Prize Hugh N. West, 5¥% \|bs., length 


girth 13% in. Caught off West End, 
dw. Vom Hofe rod, Abbey & Imbrie reel, 
. om Hofe line, squid. 


Weakfish 


First Prize—F. W. Townsend, 11% lbs., length 
32% in., girth 21% in. Caught in Narragansett 
Bay. Montagne split bamboo rod, Montagne reel, 
Cuttyhunk No. 5 Tes live shrimp. Fi 

Second Prise W alter E. Sawyer, 934 lbs., length 
35 in., girth 15% in. Caught in Great South Bay. 
W. E. S. split bamboo rod, Vom Hofe reel, 9-thread 
Cuttyhunk line, shedder crab. 

Third emg: harles K. Savage, length 33% in. 
girth 15% in. Caught at Allenhurst, N. J. Betha. 
bara rod, Abbey & Imbrie reel, Kiffe regular line, 
bluefish squid. 

Fourth Prize—Walter E. Sawyer, 9 lbs. 1 o2z., 
length 32 in., girth 15 in. Caught at Massapequa, 
a 3 Sawyer split bamboo rod, Vom Hofe reel, 
9-thread Cuttyhunk line, shedder crab. 


ig in., 
he 


Striped Bass 


First Prize—Charles B. Church, 73 lbs., length 60 
in., girth 30% in. Caught on south side of Nashe- 
wena Island, Vineyard Sound, Mass. Salt water 
rod, butt and tip, tip 6 ft. 6 in., 11 oz.; J. B. Crook 
reel, 15-thread Hall line, live eel. 

Second Prize—Edw. E. Davis, 58 Ibs. 8 oz., length 
50% in., girth 30% in. Caught at Elberon, N. 
Landmen rod, Wolf free spoon reel, 15 Reg- Ways 
line, squid. 

Third Prize—Frank Henes, 55 lIbs., length 54 in., 
girth 29 in. Caught at Deal Beach, N. Home- 
made rod, Julius Vom Hofe reel, Poco 21-thread 
special line, squid. 

Fourth Prize—James G. 


Applegate, 51 Ibs. 9 oz., 
length 52% in., girth 29 in. 


Caught at Deal Beach, 








Field and Stream 


N. J Seger’s greenheart rod, Julius Vom Hofe 
reel, Seger’s special line, squid 
Channel Bass 
First Prize—Dr. R. Johnson Held, 48 lIbs., ae h 


481% in., = 28% in. Caught at Brigantine Beach, 
\tlantice C N. J. Leonard surf casting rod, Vom 
Hofe 3/0 rex “4 15-thread linen line, skimmer clam 

Second Prize-—-R. M. Helfenstein, 47% Ibs., length 
51 in., girth 31% in. Caught at Corson’s Inlet, 
N. J. Lancewood rod, Meisselbach reel, Roberts & 
Scott 18 special line, shedder crab. 

Third Prize—Harry C ae, 47 lbs., length 
12% in., girth 39 in. aught at Slone llarbor, 
N. J. Abbey & Imbrie ry Pennell reel, No. 9 
Cuttyhunk line, hard-shell crab 

Fourth Prize—Joseph H. Lyon, 44 Ibs. 8 oz 
length 48 in., girth 27 in. Caught at Seaside Park, 

J. Bethabara rod (own make), Julius Vor 
Ifofe reel, 21 special Rocco line, shedder crab 
Atlantic Tuna Leaders 

J. K. L. Ross, 580 Ibs 

No further entries. 

Pacific Tuna—No entries 
Tarpon Leaders 

W. A. Jones, 7 ft. 2 in. 

Chas. W. Ogden, 7 ft. 

W. A. Jones, 7 ft. 

Harry E. Converse, 6 ft. 11 in 

An Appreciation 
Dec. 1, 1913 
Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 
New York. 


Dear Sir: 

In renewing my subscription to your most 
excellent magazine I cannot refrain from 
mentioning how much the fishermen in this 
section appreciate being transferred to the 
Northern Division in your prize contest. We 
have never had “show” with the Florida 
anglers. With this new arrangement you 
will no doubt get some good accounts during 
the season of 1914. 

Wishing you much success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


Wilmington, Del. A. F. Hvuntt. 


Striped Bass of Long Island Sound 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
I thought it might be of interest to you 


to advise a catch of a 32-pound striped bass 
at Fresh Pond, Bridgeport, Conn. It was 
caught about the 1st of September Up to 
the present date it seems to be the largest 
fish caught along Long Island Sound. 

Geo. Guis, the striped bass guide, was with 
me at the time. The bait used was sand 
worms 

Apologizing for reporting such a small 
catch in comparison to the ones that have 
been caught along the Jersey Coast in June, 
I am, 

Yours very truly, 


G. H 


GLoveR. JR 














A Campaign to Rid the Susquehanna from 
Pollution 


fhe following letter, with accompanying 
literature, is being circulated among all the 
prominent sportsmen and anglers of the 
West Branch valley. As an example of how 
local abuses are being corrected by local 
anglers FirLD AND STREAM is very glad ta 
give it publicity and urge others to go after 
abuses in their own state in like fashion: 


DEAR SIR: 

It is a notorious fact that within a com 
paratively few years the unexcelled fishing 
in the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
River, and some of its tributaries, has grad- 
ually diminished, until to-day more than one- 
half the length of the stream below its head- 
waters is practically void of fish and other 
forms of life. Some tributary streams re- 
mote from the headwaters of the river have 
suffered in the same way, although, perhaps 
as yet not so severely. 

Many people, noting these conditions, have 
been at a loss as to the cause of the scarcity 
of fish and the failure of the streams to af- 
ford the old-time sport. The failure lies not 
in the waters themselves—they are as good 
as exist anywhere for the propagation of 
game and other fish. There is no natural 
reason for the failure of the streams. 

The failure of the Susquehanna to afford 
the old-time fishing, as stated, has been 
gradual. The up-river sections seem to have 
suffered first; they have had our constant 
sympathy. This immediate locality has no- 
ticed the change; and within the past two or 
three years we have been shocked and 
brought to a realization of the danger of the 
river fishing becoming altogether a thing of 
the past, when we have noted on various oc- 
casions a wholesale slaughter of game and 
other fish. The last slaughter occurred dur- 
ing the week of October 6th, and resulted in 
a mass meeting held in City Hall, Williams- 
port, Pa., on October 13th, to consider ways 
and means to prevent further losses of this 
kind and to restore the old-time conditions 


in the whole of the West Branch and its 
tributaries. 
The discussions at the meeting, among 


other things, brought forth the following: 
First—The conditions existing have been 
brought about by pollution of the waters by 
refuse or residue turned into the streams by 
mills, factories, mines or other industries. 
Second—The “line of life” in the river has 
gradually worked down-stream, until the 
river in this immediate vicinity is undergo- 
ing a positive transition from a good fishing- 
ground to a stream without fish. 
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Third—These conditions will in a very 
short time exist the entire length of the 
West Branch unless some vigorous action is 
taken towards protection. 

Fourth—The damage not only results from 
the killing of the fish, but from the destruc- 
tion of the spawn, and, therefore, the failure 
f the fish remaining to reproduce. 

Fifth—The pollutions have become so 
vreat that the water is untitted for domestic 
use, for bathing and other purposes; and the 
conditions are a menace to the public health. 

Sixth—Many of the tributary streams suf- 
fer likewise. 

The mass meeting mentioned adopted 
a resolution—copy of which is attached; and 
the committee authorized therein drew up 
a petition to the Governor of Pennsylvania— 
copy of which is also attached. 

There seems to be a widespread sentiment 
hereabout that a permanent general organi- 
zation of the anglers in all the West Branch 
territory would be a good idea, and that 
through the aid and support such an organi 
zation would be able to extend to the Fish 
Commissioner and other State officials in 
their efforts to have the streams freed from 
dangerous and poisonous pollution, and, by 
restocking, brought back to their natural 
condition, permanent results might be accom- 
plished, and the matter constantly followed 
up through each local and its individual 
members 


James L. JorDAN, 
THE Raunt 


Jamaica Bay, L. I., Sept. 9, 1913 


Mr. W. H. MILter, 
456 Fourth Avenue, N. \Y 
DEAR Sir: 


I am desirous of letting you know that 
there exists a light tackle club on the At- 
lantic Coast. It is called The Cotton Thread 
Fishing Club of America, with headquarters 
at The Raunt, L. I. Press notices have ap- 
peared in the Sun of July 20th, in the Tele- 
graph, August 3rd, a whole page in the 
W orld of August 17th, and in the New York 
Press, but nothing in THe FIELD AND 
StrREAM, of which most of our members are 
contributors. A small notice in your maga- 
zine would be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
JaMEs JorDAN, President, 
Cotton Thread Fishing Club of America 
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Grand Prize Landlocked Salmon, Striped Bass, Tuna and Large 
Mouth Bass—1912 


First Grand Prize—Landlocked Salmon, 
1912 

PATRICK H. KILLELEA, LEOMINISTER, 
MASS. 


WON BY 


Weight—16 lbs. 

Length—34 in. 

Girth—19'% in. 

Where caught—Pleasant Lake, N. H. 
Rod—Bristol steel. 

Reel—Quadruple, rubber. 
Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Shiner. 


The 45-Minute Landlocked Salmon 


BY PATRICK H. KILLELEA 


As I have secured the first prize on land- 
locked salmon during the season of 1912, 
I suppose I am expected to tell about how 
and where I caught it. About eighteen years 
ago I looked around for a place to do some 
fishing, and I discovered a lake in the east- 
erly part of the town of New London, N. H., 





at the village of Elkins, known as Pleasant 
Lake, one of the most beautiful lakes I have 
ever seen. It is two and one-half miles long 
and one mile wide and averages very deep, 
with a superior quality of water. In this 
lake I found there were landlocked salmon, 
square-tailed trout, pickerel and an abundance 
ot bass, also a few pouts. These conditions 
looked so good to me that I built a six-room 
cottage some eight years ago on the border 
of this lake, where my family and I spend 
cur summers, also a couple of weeks in May 
and October. 

On the 15th of May, 1908, I caught a square- 
tailed trout which weighed eight pounds, and 
since and before that I have caught quite 
a few large trout, but that was the largest. 
On the third day of last May, in the fore- 
noon, I said to my wife, who, by the way, 
is as enthusiastic a fisherman as I am, “Let’s 
go out and get a fish for dinner.” We got 
right into the boat and rowed up the lake 
about a mile. At that time T had two rods 




















with 250 feet of line out on each, with shiners 
for bait. I was using Bristol steel rods with 
Julius Vom Hofe reel and a Kingfisher line. 
As I rowed along very leisurely suddenly my 
wife shouted that she had got a bite. I said, 
“Pull him in”; so she played with him for 
some little time and when I landed him for 
her and found it was, as she called it, a 
beauty, it was a four-pound square-tailed 
trout. She said, “Well, that will be just fine 
for dinner.” 


Then, as the wind was blowing pretty 
hard, I looked at my watch and said I 
guessed we would go in to dinner. As I 


was turning my boat I saw a fish jump out 
of the water and I said to my wife, “There’s 
another beauty.” Just then 1 heard my reel 
hegin to sing, and I grabbed my rod and told 
my wife to reel up her line. When she had 
that done I asked her to take the oars, and 
about this time I had only about twenty feet 
of spare line on my reel. You can imagine 
the sensation of seeing this fish jump out 
of water with the wind blowing against 
him. 

In bringing my fish up to the boat abouta 
dozen times the first two or three times you 
may bet your small change he went away 
from the boat pretty fast, but after awhile I 
got Mr. Salmon so he lay on his side on the 
top of the water alongside of the boat, and I 
headed him into my landing-net, which, by 
the way, was very small for a fish of that 
size, but it happened to answer the purpose, 
so I landed him in the boat. I then looked 
at my watch and found that I had played that 
fish for fifty-five minutes, and during this 
time my wife was inclined to do a good deal 
of talking, but I believe I didn’t open my 
mouth during the fifty-five minutes, and my 
wife said she didn’t know which was the best 
thing to do, to hit me with the oar or jump 
into the lake herself to make me speak. Hav- 
ing our two fish safely landed, we started 
back to the cottage. The first thing I did 
was to weigh my salmon, which weighed a 
trifle over 16 pounds. My wife insisted that 
I have my picture taken with the fish, and 
so we got one of our neighbors to do the 
job 

As the stage was going to the railroad 
station, which is six miles away from the 
lake, I boxed up the salmon and sent it to M. 
Abott Frazer Co., taxidermist at Boston, and 
to-day I have had the fish returned to me, 
mounted under an oval glass, with a painted 
view of the lake for a background and a 
green mission frame—and it looks pretty 
good to me! They tell me there are some 


larger ones in the lake, but I never expect to 
catch them. 
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H. KILLELEA LANDLOCKED 


Second Grand Prize—Northern Division, 
Large-Mouth Black Bass, 1912 
WON BY FRED G. SLOANE, BLOOMINGDALE, N. J. 
Weight—8 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Length—22 in 
Girth—21 in. 
Where caught—Oak Ridge Reservoir, N. J. 
Rod—63%4-oz. Frost’s steel vine 
Reel—Frost Kelso. 
Line—Enameled silk. 
Lure—Live shiner. 
The Bass That Got Tackled by a Football 
Player 
BY FRED G. SLOANE 
On the morning of the 26th day of Sep- 
tember, I met on the street my old friend, 








Joseph Roff; Percy H. Johnson, former game 
commissioner, of Newark, N. J., and Dr 
Alex Wrensch, of Montclair, N. J., discuss- 
ing a fishing trip. This being one of my 
weak points, I naturally joined in the dis- 
cussion, and in consequence soon found my- 
self, together with my expert fishermen 
friends, speeding along in a large automobile 
over some of Passaic County’s splendid roads 
and through some of the most picturesque 
country that can be found anywhere. Of 
course, a good sport doesn’t care much about 
what kind of roads he is traveling over, nor 
is he likely to go into ecstasies over scenery; 
what he is most concerned about is how 
to get there, is it a good place, are they 
biting, and what bait are they taking best? 
When we reached Newfoundland we discov- 
ered we had brought no lunch. We stopped 
at a hotel to appease our appetite, and natu- 
rally enough talked over the possibilities of 
the many lakes and reservoirs for which the 
county is noted. Percy said he thought 
Greenwood Lake would be the best place, 
while the Doctor rather preferred Clinton, 
but Joe said there were only small-mouth 
bass in Clinton, while in the Oak Ridge Res- 
ervoir there were both large and small mouth, 
and we would therefore have two chances 
against one in Clinton. After agreeing with 
this logical argument we hastily ate our 
lunch and sped on to Oak Ridge. Upon ar- 
riving we noticed the water had been drawn 
very low; in fact, that large tract of land, 
that had been entirely covered with water, 
was now less than one-half covered. We, 
at first, wondered what effect this would 
have on the fish biting, but Percy, who has 
made a study of the fish and game condi- 
tions of New Jersey, said, “If the Reservoir 
has been drawn down for any length of 
time it will have a tendency to make the fish 
hungry, and we should take some fine bass.” 
We located, in what afterwards proved to be 
the right spot, on the west shore about mid- 
way in the remaining waters. Joe and Percy 
went to catch some live bait, while Doc. and 
I got busy adjusting the rods and lines. 
Now, while we are waiting for Joe and 
Percy to return with the bait, I will say this 
is one of the several reservoirs that is owned 
and controlled by the City of Newark. It 
is situated in the northwestern part of Pas- 
saic County, New Jersey, seven hundred and 
fifty feet above sea level. It is nine miles 
in circumference. Its storage capacity is 
about thirty thousand million gallons and is 
fed by the Pequannock River and several 
mountain streams. 

Strictly speaking, the public is not cordially 
invited to spend the summer months, or even 
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S-LR. 14-0Z. LARGE-MOUTH BASS CAUGHT BY 
FRED G. SLOANE 


days, on the sloping banks of this great lake 
and take from its pure, clear water some of 
the numberless beauties that so fascinate 
mankind. Yet there are men, of whom I am 
one, who cannot resist the temptation of step 
ping aside from the straight and narrow road 
that leads on by and partake of that soul- 
thrilling pleasure that so relieves the troubled 
mind and transforms the old man to a young 
one, leaving a bright spot on life’s memory. 

\s our old friends are now approaching 
let us return to them, Percy grinning from 
ear to ear and Joe resembling a wet hen. 
“While drawing the bait net, Joe stepped 
into a muskrat hole,” explained Percy, “and 
endeavoring to save the large catch of bait, 
he plunged head first into the water and for a 
time disappeared. After Joe had emerged 
he asked, ‘Percy, did you save the bait? 
‘No, Joe, I replied. ‘I used the net in trying 
to save you.’ As Joe sat on the bank, pulled 
off his long hip boots, stood on his head to 
run the water out of his pockets, discovered 
his watch had also filled and was stopped, he 
said, ‘I never have thought much of immer- 
sion, and now I am convinced that sprinkling 
is good enough for me.’” 

Percy, however, had saved a few nice live, 
active shiners that looked as if they might 
prove a great temptation to the wily bass 
We were not long in baiting our hooks and 
casting about fifty feet from shore. Joe’s 
bait had hardly hit the water when down 
went his dobber and the sport began. He 
played his fish skilfully for some time and 
finally landed a fine specimen of a pickerel; 
yellow as gold, weighing about three and one- 
half pounds. This remarkable good luck 
caused Joe to feel that our few bait would 
never hold out, so he took Percy and the net 
to catch more, requesting me to watch his rod, 
which was only a few feet from mine. He 
had gone only a short distance when his float 
went under again and the reel began to whiz 
like a buzz-saw, indicating that the fight was 
on fast and furious. I picked up the rod 
quickly, looked at the reel, found the fish 
had nearly all of one hundred and fifty feet 




















of line out and was still traveling like an 


automobile. I saw the time had come to 
hook him or probably get cleaned up. I 
gave him a short, quick jerk that for a sec- 
ond checked his mad rush, grasped the line 
above the reel quickly and held the rod at an 
angle sufficient to nicely take ‘up all slack in 
the line. I started to pull him in, but was 
not long in determining that I had either an 
unusually large fish or the fish that was on 
my line had become entangled with some 
brush on the bottom. I was not long guess- 
ing, however; after pulling him about twenty 
feet he came near the surface and made a 
plunge like a wild broncho. I, of course, 
eased away, knowing it would be folly to try 
to check these mad rushes. I, however, made 
a few quick steps down the shore, succeeded 
in turning him around and again bringing 
him toward shore. By this time the Doctor 
was by my side, offering words of encourage- 
ment and giving good advice. I felt, how- 
ever, that I held the key to the situation and 
must be actuated by developments. I felt 
positively certain that any time he doubled 
up and gave those sudden lurches when the 
line was tight it would be all off and there- 
fore did not attempt to use the reel, but en- 
deavored to exercise the utmost delicacy. 
Time after time 1 brought him part way to 
the shore. Each time he would come to or 
near the surface and repeat his wild antics 
that seemed to me increased with renewed 
vigor and vengeance; back and forth, up and 
down, in and out, using every device known 
to fish creation. During the progress of this 
battle that at times raged fast and, furious, | 
was impressed with two things that I must 
overcome: First, never let that fish get out 
the full length of the line; second, not to 
let that fish smash Joe’s new steel vine rod. 
The latter was more easily overcome than 
the former, for that fish was determined to 
go beyond the length of my line. As we al- 
ready had one immersion, I felt it would not 
be a wise thing to further pollute the water. 
Consequently, when he would make his 
straight away dashes I would try with a light 
hand and step to gently change his course up 
or down the stream. These tactics eventu- 
ally proved successful. The dashes became 
less frequent, with less steam and with less 
quickness, until finally he became so exhaust- 
ed that I succeeded in pulling him close to 
the shore, where he made his last game strug- 
gle. I then stepped back and pulled him out 
on the sloping bank. Knowing the Doctor 
to be a college man, an all-round athlete 
and a star football player, I called upon 
him for assistance, fearing the bass would 
Jump back into the lake. The Doctor came 
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with a rush and, true to his training, began 
the use of his famous football tackle on the 
His kicks were wicked, vicious and 
with lightning-like rapidity until the air 
seemed full of legs, but, strange to 
failed to land a kick. The Doctor threw 
himself on the bass quickly, secured a good 
hold and started up the bank for a large tree 
for a touchdown, where he was securely fast- 
ened. In these maneuvers the Doc. proved 
himself a football player and saved us the 
great-granddaddy of the large-mouth black 
bass of Oak Ridge Reservoir. 

I have recently read with interest in F1eLp 
AND STREAM the controversy as to the mer- 
its and demerits of the large and small-mouth 
black bass, and I wish to state that the long, 
game fight this fish put up would satisfy the 
most skeptical sport with a normal mind that 
he possesses no demerits. 

Both Doc. and myself were highly elated 
ever the large-mouth Doc. said he 
would like to get one just as large to have 
mounted for his office. Just then he looked 
down the shore where his rod was, said he 
thought his dobber was under, and at the 
same time started on a run. It was but a 
short time before I heard a_ tremendous 
splashing and crashing. By the time I 
reached his side, I saw his rod had been 
smashed into kindling wood and all that re- 
mained was the butt. He was somewhat ex- 
cited, said he had hooked a bass still larger 
than mine and in trying to land him the bass 
had caused the destruction. Just then Joe 
and Percy came with the bait and were as 
tickled as two kids when they saw the bass. 
We all fished faithfully until dark, taking a 
number of fine pickerel, but not another 
bass. The Doctor was very much disap- 
pointed over the loss of the bass which he 
came so near to landing, so when we reached 
Bloomingdale I gave him the bass, which he 
now has mounted in his office. 

The rod I caught this large-mouth black 
bass with was a 6'%4-oz. steel vine, manufac- 
tured by H. J. Frost, 90 Chambers street, 
New York, and it stood the strain remark- 
ably well. Often during the struggle it was 
badly bent but never broken. The line was 
an enameled silk one hundred and fifty feet, 
called the New York Club, which I believe 
to be among the best for a medium price. 
The reel was a Kelso, also manufactured by 
H. J. Frost, of New York. The lure or bait 
was a good, active, live shiner. 

The bass was weighed on two different 
tested scales in the presence of witnesses, 
and in each instance weighed eight pounds 
and fourteen ounces. Its length was twenty- 
two inches, girth twenty-one inches. The 
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time it took to land the bass would be very 
difficult to accurately state, as from the mo- 
ment the dobber disappeared until the fish 
was safely landed all time with me _ had 
stopped. I should say, however, on a guess, 
twenty minutes or longer. 


Second Grand Prize—Atlantic Tuna, 1912 


WON BY 
Weight 
Length—55"™% in. 

Girth—34 in. 

Where caught—Off Seabright, N. J. 
Rod—Vom Hofe. 

Reel—9-0 Vom Hofe 

Line—Vom Hofe. 

Lure—Squid. 


HUGH N. WEST, LONG BRANCH, N. i 2 


75 Ibs. 


Fourth Grand Prize—Atlantic Tuna, 1912 
WON BY HUGH N. WEST, LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Weight—32"% Ibs. 

Length—40 in. 

Girth—2534 in. 

Where caught—Off Seabright, N. J. 
Rod—Vom Hofe. 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Vom Hofe. 

Lure—Squid. 





Two Thumping Tuna 

BY HUGH N. WEST 

To start in with, it is much more pleasure 
to catch a tuna than it is to write about it. 
Nevertheless, I will try to write you an in- 
teresting story. So here goes. 

We started from Seabright one Friday 
night, the last of September, 1912, with Capt. 
Fred Alexander at the wheel of the good 
ship Tuna IJ and myself as chief -engineer. 
We ran as far as Sandy Hook, with the in- 
tention of making an early start on Saturday 
morning, but the weather proved so bad that 
we could not go out until Sunday. 

Then we started out at daybreak, and on 
the way to the lightship, which is about four 
miles off Sandy Hook, we were met by our 
tender with the crew: John Gulick, better 
known as Bone Jack, and Assistant Engineer 
Kelly; also a guide called Horse Mackerel 
Sam. After running about an hour more we 
separated, Captain Alexander and Crew Gu- 
lick going with the guide in the tender. I 
would like to say that the tender which we 
use for tuna fishing is what they call a Sea- 
bright dory, and they are very good sea boats. 

Assistant Kelly and I decided to take our 
chances on the Tuna II. So, after fishing 


about two hours with no luck, yours truly had 
“some” strike, and I could not tell whether 
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of the 


bottom 
ocean, but after fighting for about an hour | 
had the pleasure of seeing a tuna fast to the 
end of my line that would weigh at least 150 


! was fast to a tuna or the 


pounds. But he got one look at the white 
side of the boat and started for parts un 
known, and I should not wonder that, if he 
kept on going at the gait he started on, 
he reached the Arctic Circle in about two and 
one-half seconds; but it is the same old yarn 

the largest one always gets away from you. 
But after putting on a new squid we started 
in again. This time we did not have to wait 
so long, and soon I had another one of those 
grand fighters on; but you can bet that yours 
truly took more pains with this one, and 
after a game of give and take and racing 
around the boat trying to keep the line clear 
I succeeded in getting into the tender, and 
you can believe me that if it had not been 
that I had a good man at the oars to help 
out I think I would still be fighting with 
that tuna. But after about fifty minutes of 
hard work I got my prize winner in so close 
that Captain Alexander, that noted tuna fish- 
erman, got the gaff in him with a very good 
shot, and the fight was won. But I don’t 
know which was the most down-and-out, the 
fish or fisherman. However, let me say that 
there was not a hat in the boat that would 
fit the chief for about a week! Well, we 
still had time to try for another strike, and 
the assistant engineer, who had been wish- 
ing for a strike all day (but said he wanted 
a little one), had the pleasure of feeling a 
tuna when he took a hold, which he did, and 
the assistant engineer made one quick move 
for the back of the boat, yelling for all he 
was worth, until the tuna had run away with 
his 1,000 feet of line, and then the air turned 
all blue. It was then getting late, so we 
started for home and were running at full 
speed when I had a strike which all but 
pulled me out of the cockpit, but by good 
iuck everything held until the captain and 
assistant engineer got over their laughing 
spell and were able to find the switch to stop 
the motors, when the captain and I made 
some quick moves for the tender. With the 
whole bunch giving advice, I started to fight 
what turned out to be my fourth prize tuna, 
which gave me a fierce battle for about forty 
minutes. 

First, it would be give line and then take 
some, but for the first twenty minutes 1t was 
mostly give, but after that the fish began to 
tire and I could gain a little line. Binally, 
I had him so that the captain could get the 
gaff in him, and I had my second tuna in one 
day, out of six strikes. Not so bad for a 
beginner at taking the tuna on rod and reel. 
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Learn to Mount 
Specimens Like These 


This advertisement is for every sportsman and 
nature lover, everywhere. Write to-day. Send the coupon for 
our free books. They contair something of great value to hunters, 
trappers and all people who love the out-of-doors. You should have 
this book. Write for it today. 


Do You Shoot or Fish? 


If so, you should be able to save your beautiful and valuable trophies. 
We can teach you how. We have taught over 35,000 of the best 
sportsmen of the country, and they are now doing their own taxi- 
dermy work with wonderful success. They save taxidermists” bills 
and enjoy their spare time as never before. Taxidermy is the most 
fascinating of all professions. We can teach you to mount all 
kinds of game specimens absolutely true to life, by the latest and 
best methods. Easily, quickly and perfectly learned, in your own 
home during your spare time. No need of leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate your home with Nature’s best art; 
you can double your interest in sportsmanship. Let your gun and 
rod pay for your vacation. 


BIG PROFIT You can easily make from $25 to $50 a 


month during your spare time, practicing Taxi- 
dermy, or if you go into the work as a profession you can make $5,000 or more per year. 
You can sell your own mounted specimens for big profit. You can make big money doing 
mounting for others. You should investigate this remarkable offer. 











We will send you this book on taxidermy absolutely 

free. It tells you all about our school and the most 

fascinating profession of Taxidermy. It will tell 

you bow you can learn to become an expert Ya FREE 
taxidermist in a few months—by mail—in 


S, 
your own home—during your spare hes . © COUPON 
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time. — —_ _ a and it costs ¢ 
a absolutely nothing. Merci : 

“oma in the free — Write for it Northwestern School 

today—it is free—we will also send you the fam- of Taxidermy 

ous Taxidermy Magazine and hundreds of x 1671 Elwood Bld. 

letters from our delighted graduates. Write today— Omaha, Neb s- 

now—immediately—before you lay aside the : 


paper. Gentlemen:—Please se 
NORTHWESTERN “seein wane 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY dermy and the Taxidermy 


Magazine, also full particulars 
mn ren Building of your special offer. All Free and 
sd prepaid. No obligations on me 
“A school for sportsmen whatsoever. 
bv sportsmen."* 
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PRIZE 
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FOR THE 


RECORD FISH CAUGHT IN 1914 





Preliminary Announcement 


HE 1913 contest was sure a hummer! 
More contestants entered than ever be- 
fore. The prizes and cups were more at- 
tractive, and the best anglers in the country 
sent in record fish. And you all know now 
about the 1912 Weren't 
ries simply great? All were good, and some 
were You can’t tell us that the 
FIELD AND STREAM Prize Fishing Contest has 
done nothing for angling in this country! It 
las done more to spread the knowledge of 
Lait casting for black bass, emphasize the 
sportsmanship of fly fishing, and inculcate 
sportsmanship in the taking of trout, than 
any other feature of the angling world to- 
day. i 
We propose the following changes for 
1914: The dividing line between the Northern 
and Southern divisions in the Large-Mouth 
Biack Bass Class will be, in 1914, the norih- 
ern boundary of North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma, instead of the 
Mason and Dixon line. The reason for this 
change was that, outside of Florida and the 
Gulf States, practically no black bass have 
been landed that were materially larger than 
the biggest Northern bass. They all ran 
from seven to nine pounds. In Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Georgia and Kentucky these 
fish have no chance at all against the great 
bass of the subtropical waters of Florida 
and the Gulf States. At the same time any 
man residing near the new boundary can 
make a trip to Florida at little expense. As 
it is now, the fishermen residing in Virginia 


contest. those sto- 


classics. 


cannot hope to catch a bass large enough to 
win anything in the Southern Division, and 
must go many hundred miles in order to get 
into the country where the big fellows are 
Moving the dividing line farther south makes 
it easier all around, and puts Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, etc., in the same class with the North- 
ern Large-Mouth Bass, which gives everyone 
a fair show. 

Wall-Eyed Pike Class. We have decided 
to enter this popular fish in the contest. In 
the Middle States this is one of the principal 
game fish, and we feel that there will be many 
entries from residents of those localities. 

Rainbow Trout. We will offer special 
honor prizes for rainbow trout caught on a 
fly, and leave the class still open to spinners 
and bait as at present. Unfortunately, there 
are many localities in which the spinner is 
the only lure for rainbow trout. Neverthe- 
less, we believe in encouraging fly fishing for 
all species of the trout family, and will cer- 
tainly do honor to the man who can take a 
large rainbow on a fly in preference to bait 

These specific changes will be shortly an- 
nounced in FieELD AND STREAM, together with 
a complete list of the new prizes for the big 
1914 contest. Don’t wait till you go fish- 
ing to get posted on the conditions, etc., but 
secure a copy of Fretp anp* STREAM, read 
them over carefully, and, as a good many 
anglers do, tear them out of the magazine 
and put them in your tackle box—you'll have 
them then, together with an affidavit blank, 
in case you catch a prize winner. 
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here are three to choose from—all of them made 
with that fineness and accuracy found only in 
Stevens Arms. 






The Marksman Rifle No. 12 (.22 caliber) is made with a Positive 
Extractor so that the cartridge cannot get stuck or clogged in the 
breech. Its weight is oniy 4 pounds. List Price $4.25. 
















The Stevens .22 caliber “Favorite” Rifle No. 27 has an Auto- 
matic Ejector—automatically throwing out the empty cartridge 
shell. Weighs only 4% pounds. List Price $6.00. 





The Visible Loading Repeating Rifle No. 70 is positively the 
fastest and most accurate light weight repeating rifle on the market. 


Every cartridge as it passes from the magazine into the chamber is plainly visi- 
ble. No need to wonder whether the rifle is loaded or not—you know because 
you see each cartridge go into place. 

The Visible No. 70 takes either .22 Short, .22 Long, or .22 Long Rifle Cartridges. 
List Price, $8.00. 

Stevens “Marksman,” “Favorite” and “Visible Loading Repeater” rifles are used 
by men all over the world. Light weight, low price and their wonderful shooting 
qualities makes them popular with both men and boys 

Write to-day for our illustrated catalog which tells all about Rifles, Shotguns, 
Pistols and Rifle telescopes. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


Largest Makers Sporting Firearms in the World 
171 Main Street - - . - . Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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OUTDOOR ODDITIES 


This department is devoted to curiosities in the outdoor world, and we 
to receive odd, or out of the ordinary photographs with descriptions from 





will be glad 
our readers 


whom we will depend upon largely to make this department a success. 








Mountain Sheep 
Above is a photo of some mountain sheep, 
taken by the undersigned eight miles from 
this city. This is only a few from a bunch of 
thirty-five that range in this vicinity. 
Telluride, Colo. J. H. Estaprook. 

















This is a snapshot of two fish, one trying 
to swallow the other, thrown up by the surf 
on the beach where I was fishing at Case’s 
Pass, twenty-five miles below Sarasota, Fla. 
I am a one-armed fisherman and good on 
tarpon. 

Sarasota, Fla. 


W. E. Pew. 
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FAKE PHOTO BY OSCAR ERICKSON, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 
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Cabio or Sergeant Fish 
The largest fish of this species ever re- 
ported was recently caught near Cape Look- 
out Point with hook and line, one-half of a 
fresh mullet being used for bait. 

Heretofore fish of 50 and 60 pounds have 
been caught in seines late in the fall, off the 
North Carolina coast, while the fish were en 
route to their winter home in the West 
Indies. 

In summer these fish are found along the 
Middle and South Atlantic coast, being espe- 
cially numerous in Chesapeake Bay, where 
they are known to spawn. They are very 
voracious, living on small fish, shrimp, crabs, 
etc. 


Beaufort, N. C. 








A. D. Dart. 





Shrimp 
The above is a photograph of a shrimp, 
which crustacean is in common use as bait 


among salt-water fishermen. Photo shows 


the creature one-half actual size. 
A. D. Dart. 


Beaufort, N. C. 






























Patented Apr. 9, 1901. Aft 


Will remove rust, lead, etc., 
brass wires supported by 


in all gauges to fit all stand- 
ard rods. 





FOR EXHAUSTED OR DEBILITATED 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this paper who is under a nervous 
strain lacks nerve force, power and energy, and particu- 
larly those who are subject to weakness and excessive 
drains on the nervous system, should not fail to send to 
Winchester & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypo 
phosphite preparations (Est. 55 years), 614 Beekman 
Building, New York, for their free booklet on Nervous- 
ness, 

“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica equal 
to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”—Adolph 
Behre, M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry, N. Y. 

For Neurasthen‘a the Hypophosphites are our main- 
stays."—Dr. J. G. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
x I do not think that there is a more honest remedy for 
te = Debility than your Specific Pills.”—B. R., Prince- 
Manes C. 0. D, or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 per 
x or bottle. Sent prepaid in the VU. 8. 
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Reaching the Far Ones 


How many times you fail to get them because 
you haven’t quite the necessary shooting 
power. 

For thirty-five years our attention has been 
given to improving bore for penetration power 
and pattern. 


LEFEVER SUNS 


For Trap, Brush, Field, Blind 


Can be depended upon at 50 and 60 yards. 


your dealers or from us for Lefever Single Trigger 
75c. Can be fitted to any 
Lefever Gun, old or new 


without scratching. The Send today for Art Catalog 


springs is the secret. Made LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
30 Maltbie Street 







This gives you the advantage and you need all 
the advantage you can get. 






SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














Lucboy Hats 
Very best grade of the famous Panamas made. 
5 and 10 dollars. 

Manila Cigars 
3 dollars for a sample box ot the best cigars 
made in the Philippine Islands. 


Oriente Cigarettes 
Best cigarettes made —25 packages—750 cigar- 
ettes. 2 dollars. 


Sent by Registered Mail, free 
of all duties, on receipt of price. 


C. A. Short & Company 
Lucena, Tayabas, P. I. 








$2500 


Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 
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OUTDOOR ODDITIES 


This department is devoted to curiosities in the outdoor world, and we will be glad 
to receive odd, or out of the ordinary photographs with descriptions from our readers 
whom we will depend upon largely to make this department a success. 

















Mountain Sheep 
Above is a photo of some mountain sheep, 
taken by the undersigned eight miles from 
this city. This is only a few from a bunch of 
thirty-five that range in this vicinity. 


Telluride, Colo. J. H. Estasroox. - - 
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Cabio or Sergeant Fish 

The largest fish of this species ever re- 
ported was recently caught near Cape Look- 
out Point with hook and line, one-half of a 
fresh mullet being used for bait. 

Heretofore fish of 50 and 60 pounds have 
been caught in seines late in the fall, off the 
North Carolina coast, while the fish were en 
route to their winter home in the West 
Indies. 

In summer these fish are found along the 
Middle and South Atlantic coast, being espe- 
cially numerous in Chesapeake Bay, where 

This is a snapshot of two fish, one trying they are known to spawn. They are very 
to swallow the other, thrown up by the surf voracious, living on small fish, shrimp, crabs, 
on the beach where I was fishing at Case’s_ etc. 

















Pass, twenty-five miles below Sarasota, Fla. Beaufort, N. C. A. D. Dart. 
I am a one-armed fisherman and good on 
tarpon. 


Sarasota, Fla. W. E. Pew. 
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Shrimp 
The above is a photograph of a shrimp, 
which crustacean is in common use as bait 
among salt-water fishermen. Photo shows 
FAKE PHOTO BY OSCAR ERICKSON, ST. PAUL, the creature one-half actual size. 
MINN. Beaufort, N. C. A. D. Dart. 



































































Reaching the Far Ones 


How many times you fail to get them because 


you haven't quite the 
power. 


necessary shooting 


For thirty-five years our attention has been 
given to improving bore for penetration power 


and pattern 






Patented Apr. 9, 1901. At 


Will remove rust, lead, etc., 
without scratching. The 
brass wires supported by 


in all gauges to fit all stand- 
ard rods. 





FOR EXHAUSTED OR DEBILITATED 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this paper who is under a nervous 
strain lacks nerve force, power and energy, and particu- 
larly those who are subject to weakness and excessive 
drains on the nervous system, should not fail to send to 
Winchester & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypo- 
phosphite preparations (Est. 55 years), 614 Beekman 
Building, New York, for their free booklet on Nervous- 
ness. 

“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica equal 
to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.’”-—Adolph 
Behre, M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry, N. Y. 

for Neurasthen’a the Hypophosphites are our main- 
Stays. —Dr. J. G. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_“I do not think that there is a more honest remedy for 
en Debility than your Specific Pills.’—B. R., Prince- 
a, Cc. O. D, or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 per 
x or bottle. Sent prepaid in the U. 8. 





Lucboy Hats 
Very best grade of the famous Panamas made. 
5 and 10 dollars. 

Manila Cigars 
3 dollars for a sample box ot the best cigars 
made in the Philippine Islands. 

Oriente Cigarettes 


Best cigarettes made —25 packages—750 cigar- 
ettes. 2 dollars. 


Sent by Resistered Mail, free 
of all duties, on receipt of price. 


C. A. Short & Company 


Lucena, Tayabas, P. I. 
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For Trap, Brush, Field, Blind 


Can be depended upon at 50 and 60 yards. 


your dealers or from us for Lefever Single Trigger 


75c. Can be fitted to any 
Lefever Gun, old or new 


Send today for Art Catalog 


springs is the secret. Made LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 


30 Maltbie Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SHOT 
GUNS 


This gives you the advantage and you need all 
the advantage you can get. 

















$12:50 


FOR A 


$25: 


Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 


Catalog. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 
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Struck by Lightning 
Editor FirLD AND STREAM. 

Dear Sir: We hand you herein a picture 
of an Ithaca gun struck by lightning. It 
occurred to us that it might be interesting 
reading matter. The gun was sent us very 
recently by Mr. H. H. Carey, of Georgetown, 
Del. He wrote us that the gun was stand- 
ing in a closet in his house and during a 
thunder shower was struck by lightning, with 
no damage done to the house and no damage 
done to anything except the stock of the gun. 
It was the first instance of the kind we ever 
came across. 


Ithaca, N. Y. IrHaca Gun Co. 



































Big Cat 


Herewith is a photo of a 67-lb. catfish, 
caught by the writer in Lake Taney, Como, 
Mo., on the morning of July 5, 1913. 

Branson, Mo. H. SULLINGER. 


Strange Creature Captured in Sea 


From Florida comes the prize fish story 
of the season. Capt. C. H. Thompson, a 
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mariner of Miami, in company with two 
other men, was cruising off the coast when 
they encountered a sea monster whose like 
men had never before seen. They gave chase 
and the fight that ensued was one to gratify 
the most adventurous. 

Before the creature was subdued five har- 
poons and 151 bullets were lodged in its 
body, and after that its life lingered for five 
days. In the struggle it smashed a boat into 
a thousand pieces and knocked the rudder off 
a 31-ton yacht. With a harpoon line con- 
necting it to their boat it towed the men for 
39 hours at the rate of 45 miles per hour! 
Most of the inhabitants of Miami were on 
hand when the victors brought their prize 
in to the shore. Usually fishermen have to 
explain that their big fish got away, but 
these men delivered the goods. 

Officials of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington were unable to classify it. Its 
weight was found to be about 30,000 pounds, 
and it measured 45. feet in length by nearly 
24 feet in circumference; its mouth was 38 
inches wide and 43 inches deep, and _ its 
tongue was 40 inches long. Teeth to the 
number of several thousand were set into its 
huge jaws. When cut open an animal weigh- 
ing 1,500 pounds was found in its stomach. 

Contrary to all laws of natural history, the 
monster had all the characteristics of both 
fish and animal. Its hide, which was three 
inches thick, without scales, resembled that 
of an elephant. 


This must be a gollywump.—Eb. FIELD AND 
STREAM. 
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The hardest hit- 
ting and most 
accurate rifle for 
small game and 
target shooting. 
Model 20, $11.50 


Model 29, $9.25 
Plain Finish 





The deep Ballard target rifling is the reason. 
It costs us more, but it develops the maximum power and 
accuracy and adds years to the rifle’s life. 


The ZZardén has fewer and stronger parts than any simi- 
lar repeater. Takes down in two pieces for convenient 
carrying and cleaning; you can look through the barrel— 
it cleans from both ends. 


Handles all .22 short, .22 long and .22 long-rifle cart- 
ridges without adjustment. Equipped with splendid sights ; 
shoots with guaranteed accuracy. 15 shots with one 


loading. Model 20 with Full Magazine, 25 shots. 


Ve Marlin Frrearms ©, 


Pump 
Action 













.22 Repeating Rifle 


Solid Steel Top protects your face and eyes against in- 
jury from defective cartridges, from shells, powder and 
gases; keeps out rain, dirt and all foreign matter. Side 
Ejection throws shells away to the side, not into your 
face and eyes; allows rapid and accurate firing. 


The sensible, visible hammer shows instantly, day or 
night, whether rifle is cocked or not; you can cock or 
uncock it at will; the reliable half-cock notch is the 
simplest and best safety. 


Send 3c postage for gun catalog, showing all 
Darlin Repeaters, both Rifles and Shotguns, 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 

















How to Cast Bullets ! 


Expert target shooters almost invari- 
ably cast their own bullets and load 
their own shells, Their 
hand-loaded ammunition 
is far superior to the machine- 
loaded—they can depend on 
the absolute uniformity of 
bullets and powder charges 
to make and break records. 
There is a world of interest and enjoy- 
ment in preparing your own ammunition 
—in knowing all about each cartridge 
you shoot—in developiug the extreme accuracy of your 
Tille, 

Why don’t you save your empty shells and reload 
them? These empty (expensive) fired shells are just 
as strong and perfect as when new; each shell can be 
teloaded many times; and there is such a mighty big 
Saving in the cost of ammunition that you can shoot 
twice as much at less expense. You reload 100 .32-40 
5. R, cartridges (buying bullets) in one-half hour at 
total expense 77c.; casting the bullets yourself, 38c.; 
new factory cartridges cost you $2.52. 
Theldeal Hand Book tells how to cast 
perfect bullets; how bullet moulds are 
made; gives table of shot- 
gun or smooth bore 
gauges; round ball for 
shotgun; tables of ve- 
locity, penetration, etc.; 
twists in rifling used by 
the various companies; 
: tells all about powders, 
loadi — bullets, primers and re- 
——— tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun 
mmunition. 160 pages. Free to any shooter for three 
Stamps postage. 


The Marlin ferearms ©. 


3 WILLOW STREET., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A RECORD 
SCORE 


is nothing un- 
usual for the 
shooter whose 
rifle is equipped 
with the 


LYMAN 
Sight 


Get one for your rifle today! 
You'll be surprised by the re- 
markable improvement in your 
shooting —no matter how accu- 
rate your rifle may be. 

The Lyman Sight supplies the mechanical aid 
that the eye needs for perfect sighting. 


Best results are obtained when the Lyman Rear Sight is used with 
the Old Standard Lyman Ivory Bead Front Sight, the sight that 


**Does Not Shoot Away from the Light.’’ 


The right sight for every purpose and gun. 


Order of your dealer. If he cannot supply you, write 
fer catalog and we will fill your order direct. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Middlefield, Conn. , Dept. D, U.S. A. 
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Winged Duck Decoys 


EY W. E, SAWYER, MASSAPEQUA ROD AND GUN 


CLUB 


All men, the country over, will put out a 
setting of stools—differently from the next 


man. Most of them (the ones who know) 
get varying percentages in efficiency. It is a 
topic that requires a lot of study. Various 
schemes and contrivances have been tried 
and discarded. The one that made use of a 
pulley at the heavy duck anchor, with line 
running through from duck, through pulley 
to boat, enabling the gunner by short pulls to 
make the decoy dive and move about, did 
fairly well, but it had the drawback of un- 
naturalness. Again the judgment (invariably) 
of the man pulling the cord was bad. He 
would pull and agitate his decoy after he 
knew the wild birds had their attention on 
the decoys. That’s the time to sit tight and 
quiet—stop calling. Everything you can do 
has been done and a call too many or a pull 
at the decoy may and has lots of times 
frightened away a flock that was surely com- 
ing in. Then the modulation in the call 
means a lot. Many men call too loud and 
many men will call just as loud to ducks 200 
yards away as they would if they were a 
thousand. Also they take no notice whether 
the wind is none, medium, or heavy. The 
same call has got to do. This certainly re- 
duces the per cent of efficiency. Again your 
decoys may be so set that ducks coming in 
will alight either outside of the decoys or 




































































STAPLE FASTENINGS FOR DUCK WINGS 
away at and beyond the head stools. The 
good, safe rule is to get your decoys dis- 
tinctly to leeward of you and place your head 
ones so they will face abreast of you on 
your right hand. Ducks coming in to decoys 
so set will come closer, and if they sweep 
through over the decoys will give you a 
much larger, free and natural swing of the 
gun. Again, if they desire to light, will al- 
most invariably do so in the clear water im- 
mediately at the head of your decoy flock. 
They will then be exactly in front of you, 
not off at an angle. 

A month ago I was lying on a point and 
was studying my decoys and wondering how 
I could make them still better, and it sud- 
denly came to me that I could use my dead 
duck wings to advantage. They would cover 
almost the whole back and sides and look 100 
per cent more natural. I fixed half of my 
flock with the natural wings and the effect 
on the birds was wonderful. As one of my 
club members expressed it, “They look too 
d——m’d natural”—he had just shot one im 
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Ket SAH 
That Bird Won’t Come Back 


He won't give you another shot. 
Black Hor il Make the first shot sure by using 
shells loaded with the quickest pow- 


Chamois Garments der you can get. Hercules 


“INFALLIBLE® 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


gives the velocity that permits long. shots. 
You can kill farther and with a shorter lead 
than with ordinary powder. “Infallible” is 
absolutely waterproof—its hard hitting 
qualities are unchanged by the wettest 
weather. 
The flat, disc-shaped grains insure accurate 
loading. Shells loaded with “Infallible” 
give uniform results. 
“Infallible” gives even patterns, moderate 
recoil, and perfect satisfaction under all 
conditions. 

Booklet on request. Also a beautiful 


calendar in colors, ‘“The Game Bird 
of the Future.” Dept. H, 


They are a triumph in the 
production of ‘‘just-right’’ gar- HERCULES POWDER, co. 
ments for hunters, automobil- 


ists, golfers and all other sports- Wilmington, Delaware 
men, offering great 


Warmth Without Weight 


They’re hand-tailored from 
selected oil-tanned skins and are 
GUARANTEED WASH- 
ABLE. Will remain soft, 
pliable and smooth until the 
leather itself is worn out, no 
matter how many times the 
garments are washed and dried. 














Praised the world over. 


Sold at practically all of America’s 
foremost sporting goods stores. 
If your dealer doesn't keep them, 
order direct from the maker. 


Black Horn Sales Co. 

Tanners of the Famous Black Horn Brand Chamols 

Gen’! Offices, 503 Weeks Building 
SCRANTON, PA; 
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DECOYS LOOK WITH WINGS AT- 


TACHED 


HOW YOUR 


mistake for a live bird and was some plenty 
disgusted! <A little bunch of four soon came 
in and lit, and this man could not pick the 
ve ones out! 

The method and work of attaching are very 
easy. Preparing the duck for table, you pick 
only up to the first joint on wing, being care- 
ful to leave all the long feathers on that you 
can—these snuggle and help to cover the back 
and fit together with the other wing. Join 
two of these wings together, one each side 
of your cork decoy, having extreme tips of 
wings just meet at tail, and, believe me, you 
have got something—note the photo! 

Your wings have two joints, the tip and 
the second joint. When cut off and attached 
to the cork body they should be first dried 
thoroughly in a slow oven or over the stove 
for a few days. Fasten to the cork body by 
small galvanized wire staples, which, driven 
in close, bury in the feathers and are invis- 
ible. 

Save your wings and fit out your decoys as 
you can—every one that you add to your 
flock will help, and you will be much pleased 
with your added efficiency. I think with 
care they will last a season, but new ones are 
always available by saving your wings from 
all birds shot 


Oilfishing a Gun Stock 


BY JAS. P. APPLEBY 

Have just read W. R. Griner’s letter of 
inquiry as to London oil finish, and note 
what he says happened to his Springfield 
stock after it was exposed to the weather, 
and will endeavor to show him where he 
failed in his operation of finishing this stock. 
After a stock is finished down to size and 
shape and smoothed up, the real work is just 


begun. The stock should be thoroughly 
rubbed with No. 1 and then with No. 00 
sand paper until it is hard and smooth, then 
it should be dusted with a soft brush to 
remove all the dust. Next dampen a piece 
of clean waste with water and rub all over 
the stock; this will raise the grain the same 
as the California rainstorm did. Now when 
the stock is perfectly dry, say two or three 
hours, it should be again rubbed down with 
No. 00 sandpaper; this operation should be 
repeated until the dampening fails to raise 
the grain. An extremely hard piece of wal- 
nut will require abou: four rubbings, but our 
native Iowa walnut sometimes has to 
as many as ten applications of elbow grease 
The dust should be brushed off before each 
dampening. Care should be taken to rub the 
stock lengthwise of the grain. 

Now comes the oil finishing. If the wal- 
nut is very light and I want to darken it a 
little, I dissolve a small handful of alcanet 
root in a half pint of wood alcohol and give 
the stock one or two applications, smooth- 
ing up a little with sandpaper afterward; 
then apply best quality of liaseed oil with a 
woolen cloth; let the oil absorb into the wood 
and repeat, rubbing briskly and thoroughly 
with woolen cloth before each succeeding ap- 
plication of the oil. Now don’t get discour- 
aged, it will only take twenty-five or thirty 
applications and about a week or ten days 
until you can get no more oil into the stock. 
Then go after it with a dry woolen cloth; I 
generally rub until my arm Now 
take some pumice on a piece of felt, such as 
is used for polishing wheels; the feit should 
be moistened a very little with linseed oil; 
this will bring the surface down “level.” 
Wipe off thoroughly with a dry cloth and 
apply one or two more applications of lin- 
seed oil, rubbing thoroughly each time. The 
finishing is done by rubbing with the palm 
of the hand until the silky finish results. 

This finish is tedious to me and expensive 
to the client, but is very pleasing to the eye; 
furthermore it will not show white spots 
from water, and if accidentally scratched 
will not look as badly as a varnished stock 

I would suggest to Mr. Griner that he look 
at the bolt lugs on the Springfield occasion- 
ally to see if they are cracked. Personally 
I will not shoot a Springfield because it 
never occurred to me I would like to have a 
balk extracted from my open and smiling 
countenance. 

I think you will like the Lee straight pull, 
it is a perfectly safe arm, is hard-hitting and 
not liable to get out of repairs, and with a 
soft point bullet is big enough for anything 
that walks, swims or flies. 


have 


aches. 











